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* On the threshold of a New Year, 
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prosperity and happiness. We hope 
it will be our privilege to again give 
you dependable, efficient BAY 
service. 
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SeaJon J Q%eeting,5 

to all our Icelandic friends 

in WINNIPEG 


CITY HYDRO 

Owned and Operated by the City of Winnipeg 


IN EMERGENCIES 

Prompt Telephone Service is Vital 

With equipment heavily loaded, serious delays 
may be caused by errors in dialling and by 
unnecessarily long conversations. 

Please consult the Directory for the 
right number. Pelase be brief. 
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Your future 

is our business 



Great-West Life 

ASSURANCE COMPANY 

HEAD OFFICE-WIN NIPEC,CANADA 


We take this opportunity to extend to all 
our customers and friends Christmas Greetings. 
May 1949 bring us continued happy associations 
and a full measure of happiness, contentment and 
Prosperity. 
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3t Christmas 


One wanders down the main thor¬ 
oughfare of a city. Men and women 
and children press on up and down the 
street or hurriedly shoot across. In 
front of the department stores there is 
a seething mass with hardly a break 
anywhere. With difficulty one gets 
through and carefully watches for a 
chance to leap into the revolving door 
and get inside. Above the heads of 
throngs of people milling about can 
be seen the rows of columns all freshly 
decorated. People push up to the 
counters bent upon making purchases 
more lavishly than at any other time of 
the year. The colossal commercial ex¬ 
ploitation of the anniversary of a holy 
event has once more commenced. 

The rush and hurly-burly of the 
Christmas season is on. 

A few days pass by. A long proces¬ 
sion. Sidewalks and the street boule¬ 
vards on the line of procession are 
closely packed with children of all ages, 
some attended by mothers, fathers and 
older sisters. Eagerly they strain their 
necks to catch a first glimpse of what 
is coming. Santa Claus is here. 

To the children Santa Claus is real. 
He forebodes an event which is equally 
real. It is a holy birthday but still it is 
a birthday and must be celebrated as 
such. So Santa Claus comes and gives 
presents. 

Christmas is essentially a day of joy 
for children. It may lack the solemnity 
of the true religious celebration of the 
birth of Christ but to them in their 
genuine joy and wholesome frolicking 
it is a festival rather than a modern 
worldly celebration. 


Christmas is approaching. 

The streets are becoming a little 
more crowded; the pace, when not in¬ 
terrupted, a little faster. But on the 
occasional vacant corner lot Christmas 
trees stand in rows or line the fences. 
Their bases are supported by hardened 
snow, perhaps a little dirty from the 
dust of the adjoining street, but higher 
up near the tops are little clumps of 
the white snow which fell on them in 
the forest. 

How truly emblematic of the holy 
event! The permanence of the ever¬ 
green, the purity of the white snow! 
The two blend into a picture more 
realistic than the artist could paint, 
more symbolic than the sculptor could 
hew. 

White Christmas! Irving Berlin 
caught the spirit of a northern Christ¬ 
mas when he wrote and composed: 

“I’m dreaming of a White Christmas 

Just like the ones I used to know.” 

Christmas is close at hand. 

We let our mind pass on to Christ¬ 
mas Day. Church bells have pealed; 
people have attended services or gath¬ 
ered by the fireside in their homes or 
in the home of some dear ones. But at 
some time on that very day or the even¬ 
ing before, each of us lets his mind, or 
is it his soul, wander back to the event 
itself. There he beholds the “multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God, and 
saying, 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 

Peace! Yes, He is the Prince of 
Peace. He sacrificed his life that man- 
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kind might be saved. And have peace 
Thanks and gratitude fill our heart. 
A joy and happiness permeates our 
very being. There is peace, good will 
all about us. We become rested and 
are calm. 

Christmas is here. 

Suddenly we jump as if awakened 
from sleep. Was it thunder that rent 
the air or a bomb, an atomic bomb? 
We are still here. Or was it the sub¬ 
conscious mind emerging in the con¬ 
scious? Reality, stark naked. A panor¬ 
ama of events since World War II 
sweeps across our mental sky: Iran, 
China, Palestine, Berlin; vetoes, cold 
war, Roosevelt’s faith in humanity 
shattered. 

How can there be a Christmas? 

Are we mistaken? Were we awake 
before and is this but a nightmare? We 
look for corroboration, hope that we 
were wrong. 

In the Encyclical Letter, issued from 
the Lambeth Conference, held in Lon¬ 
don last August, the truth is bared: 

“Mankind has only recently escaped 
conquest by totalitarian states which 
deified their own power. 

“It now finds itself threatened by the 
new menace of Marxian Communism 
which exalts atheism, puts supreme 
confidence in material progress, and 
proclaims its gospel with a militant 
enthusiasm which expects to conquer 
the world.” 

Atheism exalted! Conquer the World! 

No, there cannot be a Christmas. 

We draw heavily upon our Faith. 
That is a comfort but yet not a com¬ 
plete answer. Surely more is expected 
by Him, in whom we have that faith, 
than a supine acceptance even though 
it be with gratitude. 

We all have confidence in the leaders 
of the West and would not hesitate to 
give of ourselves in their service should 


the need arise. But that is an attitude 
altogether too passive at a time of im¬ 
pending peril. There surely must be 
something each one of us can do. 

We grope about for light and di¬ 
rection. 

In the life of the Master we see 
service, selfless service; sacrifice, sacri¬ 
fice of that which is mortal in order 
that we, who are mortals, might have 
immortality. Such service is on a plane 
too exalted for us, poor humans. It 
would be blasphemy to say that we seek 
to emulate it. 

“The highest of distinction is service 
to others.” His Majesty the King, whose 
whole life is devoted to service which 
already has taken its toll, on the day of 
the coronation, spoke from the bottom 
of his heart and expressed a truth of 
which he is a living example. Direction 
is shaping in our mind. 

Unselfish service, on the other hand, 
creates good will. 

“Good will is the noblest and mighti¬ 
est form of power. The men of good 
will are the mightiest persons.” Here 
Rev. Charles Fletcher Dole, in one of 
his addresses before the Brooklyn In¬ 
stitute in 1906-7, reaches down to some¬ 
thing very fundamental in the building 
of a society of peace and good will. 

But one can find guidance in the 
world of commerce and industry, of 
human action in every walk of life. Dr. 
Napoleon Hill, in his recent book, 
“The Master-Key to Riches’”, refers to 
a conversation he had with the late 
Andrew Carnegie who had been ques¬ 
tioning Mr. Hill as he sought to dis¬ 
cover whether he qualified for a very 
important assignment. Mr. Carnegie 
said: 

“It is my desire to know if you have 
in you a natural capacity for willing¬ 
ness to go the extra mile by rendering 
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service before trying to collect for it.” 

Dr. Hill continues: 

‘‘Then he went on to explain that the 
more successful men in all walks of 
life were, and had always been, men 
who followed the habit of rendering 
more service than that for which they 
were paid.” 

And he might have added that addi¬ 
tional service, because of its selflessness, 
gives an added appreciation and feel¬ 
ing of worth of the daily tasks what¬ 
ever they may be. 

More service! Given willingly and 
freely. Perhaps that may lead to peace 
and good will. 

The Star in the East can be seen 
faintly shining in the distance. 

Discouragement creeps in. An atomic 
bomb. Thousands of lives snuffed out 
in a second and we may be there. Our 
Faith rescues us. Life is everlasting and 
it matters little how long or how brief 
the span of life on earth may be. 

What can the individual do? His 
contribution must needs be so frag¬ 
mentary and of the moment. Words¬ 
worth removes our despair: 

“The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew drops from 
the sun.” 

But why the effort? We are selfish 
and something within us, be it good or 
bad, tells us we should expend our¬ 
selves to better ourselves. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning provides the answer: 

“Thou shah be served thyself by every 
sense 

Of service which thou renderest.” 

The Star can be seen beyond yon 
distant hill. 

Our mind is clear. What is needed 
is service, service that creates good will. 
We press on up the hill and seek to 


reach the summit that we may see the 
glory beyond. 

There are so many ways in which one 
can serve. That can be the privilege of 
the layman as well as of the spiritual 
leader, in matters small as well as in 
those of great import. 

We all are resolved to perform our 
duties as Canadian citizens. We shall, 
indeed, fall far short if, outside of our 
chosen work which provides bodily 
sustenance, we, in an indifferent way, 
merely obey or rather do not break the 
laws of the land. There is diversity in 
Canada, misunderstanding and fric 
tion. In our own little world of Can¬ 
ada there is much need of good will. 

Our minds pass on from the Canad 
ian to the world scene. At this very 
festive time we crave for peace. But 
that desire must not find an outlet in a 
mere pacifism; it must be strong yet 
not militant, unswerving in its ultimate 
objective but charitable and full of 
understanding in method and ap¬ 
proach. 

Here is the greatest opportunity for 
service. We all can help mould the 
public opinion that is needed behind 
those who are called upon to lead us. 
Good will at home in all the freedom 
loving countries of the world expands, 
as the joining of the tributaries of a 
river, into a world good will of ever 
increasing strength which ultimately 
will create a united resolve which can¬ 
not be broken no matter what the 
sacrifice. Aside from the Power that 
comes from the beyond, that is the 
mightiest spiritual force that can be 
created to bring “Peace on earth, good 
will toward men”. 

We see the Star that has been shining 
for over nineteen centuries. 

It is Christmas. 


W. J. Lindal 
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JSidhop C. Venn Pile he t 
and J4i3 T)\andlation3 /tom the 3celandic 

By PROFESSOR RICHARD BECK 


Nations no less than individuals are 
known by their friends. In that respect 
the Icelandic nation has been uncom¬ 
monly fortunate, for among its admir¬ 
ers, men and women who have taken a 
lasting and fruitful interest in its lit¬ 
erature and culture, are many of the 
outstanding poets, scholars and spirit¬ 
ual leaders of the English-speaking 
world, past and present. 

Among these. Bishop C. Venn 
Pilcher of Sydney, Australia, occupies 
a place of honor and distinction, es¬ 
pecially because of his translations into 
English and interpretations of Iceland¬ 
ic religious poetry, in which field he 
has been a pioneer. 

For us who are of Icelandic birth or 
extraction it is not only a matter of 
pride and gratitude to record and re¬ 
cognize the achievements of such friends 
of Iceland. Their example should be to 
us a challenge and an inspiration, a re¬ 
minder of the fact that we are the heirs 
of a great literary and cultural heri¬ 
tage studied and admired by scholars 
throughout the world, although for the 
purpose of this article, reference has 
been limited to the English-speaking 
nations. 

I. 

Charles Venn Pilcher was born in 
1879 in Oxford, England, where his 
father, the Reverend Francis Pilcher, 
was pastor of St. Clements Church. He 
therefore both came from an excellent 
family and grew up in a highly favor¬ 
able environment, the cultural atmos¬ 
phere of historic and scenic Oxford. 

As might be expected, he began his 
studies at an early age, first attending 


Charterhouse School and later Hert¬ 
ford College at Oxford University; he 
specialized in classical languages, phil¬ 
osophy, ancient history and theology. 
He received his B.A. degree in 1902, 
his M.A. degree in 1905, his B.D. degree 
in 1909, and was awarded a Doctor of 
Divinity degree in 1921. 

Dr. Pilcher migrated to Canada in 
1906 and became Professor of Theol¬ 
ogy at Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont¬ 
ario, also serving as one of the pastors 
of St. James Cathedral. He served in 
this twofold capacity for 30 years, or 
until 1936, when he became Bishop 
Coadjutor of Sydney, Australia. He 
still fills that high position of trust and 
leadership. That in itself is indicative 
of the reputation which he enjoys with¬ 
in his own church, which he has served 
so long and with such distinction. 

Now a word about how Dr. Pilcher’s 
interest in Iceland was aroused. Ac¬ 
cording to his own testimony (in a 
letter to the writer of this article, dated 
August 22, 1941), the lessons in geo¬ 
graphy which his mother taught him 
in youth directed his attention to Ice¬ 
land. In grateful remembrance, he 
dedicated his first collection of trans¬ 
lations of Icelandic hymns (1913) to 
her in the following words: “To My 
Mother who first taught me the story 
of the Cross, and interested me in the 
People of Iceland.” 

He began learning the Icelandic 
language at the age of 15, studying it 
on his own account, except for some 
instruction, at a much later date, 
through correspondence with the late 
Dr. Jon Bjarnason of Winnipeg and 
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direct assistance from him during a 
short stay at his home in 1912. In the 
letter cited above Dr. Pilcher recalls 
with deep gratitude his sojourn at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Jon Bjarnason 
and also refers warmly to his other Ice¬ 
landic friends in Winnipeg, notably 
Dr. Bjorn B. Jonsson and Dr. Runolfur 




Bishop C. Venn Pilcher 


Marteinsson. In his introduction to 
his first collection of translations, Dr. 
Pilcher also records his debt to Dr. Jon 
Bjarnason. 

Dr. Pilcher had long cherished the 
hope of visiting Iceland, and in partic¬ 
ular the places where the Reverend 
Hallgrimur Petursson, the great hymn 
writer, had lived and labored, endur¬ 
ed and conquered great adversity, and 
composed his immortal Passfusalmar 
(Passion-Hymns). This cherished 
dream of Dr. Pilcher’s became a real¬ 
ity, when in the summer of 1921 he 
was in a position to make a short visit 
to Iceland. While there he was the 
guest of Rev. and Mrs. Sigurbjorn A. 
Gislason, and he has high praise for 
his reception and for the country and 
the people generally. 


Immediately upon his arrival at 
Reykjavik, he set out for Rev. Hall¬ 
grimur Petursson’s renowned parson¬ 
age, Saurbaer in HvalfjorSur, the princ¬ 
ipal goal of his journey. In his intro¬ 
duction to the third collection of his 
translations from the Passion-Hymns 
(1923), he has recorded his impres¬ 
sion of that memorable visit in impas¬ 
sioned and eloquent passages. They are 
both graphic description of the scenic 
beauty of those historic regions and an 
inspired tribute to Hallgrimur Peturs¬ 
son, the man and the poet, his victor¬ 
ious living and spiritual triumphs. 

Clearly, Dr. Pilcher’s visit to Iceland 
has deeply stirred his imagination and 
enriched him spiritually. This is furth¬ 
er revealed in his beautiful poem “Ice¬ 
landic Memories”, with which he pre¬ 
faces his collection of translations just 
mentioned. These verses of his vibrate 
with genuine love and admiration for 
Iceland and the Icelandic people. The 
author is equallv sensitive to the near¬ 
ness of History, when visiting hallowed 
historic shrines in Iceland, as he is to 
the beauty and scenic grandeur of the 
country itself. 

Dr. Pilcher preached in the Cath¬ 
edral in Reykjavik, where Miss (Mafia 
Johannsdottir (1863 — 1924), later 
widely known for her social and hum¬ 
anitarian \vo>k, served as his interpret¬ 
er. Probably that association resulted 
in his later translating into English a 
story from her book De Ulykkeligste 
(The most Unfortunate, 1916 and 
1921). Entitled “The Waiting 
Shadow”, the translation was first publ¬ 
ished in The Public Health Journal 
of Canada (1926), later appearing in 
book-form in the United States. 

In his letters Dr. Pilcher frequently 
recalls his pleasant visit to Iceland and 
his Icelandic ft tends on both sides of 
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the Atlantic. His sincere friendship 
for them and their country is always 
in evidence. Still more important, how¬ 
ever, is the fact that his devotion to Ice¬ 
land and things Icelandic found such 
a lasting expression in his translations, 
which have gained for Iceland new 
friends and increased respect in many 
lands. 

It was only natural that Hallgrimur 
Petursson’s deeply felt and inspired 
hymns, marked by equal literary mast¬ 
ery, should strike a responsive chord 
in the heart of Dr. Pilcher, who is a 
man of strong faith as well as a learned 
theologian. Truly, he characterizes 
those hymns as “one of the most prec¬ 
ious legacies” which the Icelandic 
people have received, and is fully 
aware of their great spiritual and 
cultural value to the nation, gener¬ 
ation after generation. His translations 
from the Passion-Hymns reveal thro¬ 
ughout that they are done with affec¬ 
tion and care deeply rooted in gen¬ 
uine love of the task at hand. The 
same holds true of his other trans¬ 
lations from the sacred Icelandic 
poetry. 

His first collection of that kind ap¬ 
peared in London in 1913 under the 
title: The Passion-Hymns of Iceland. 
This was a selection of translations 
from Icelandic religious poetry, in all 
32 examples by seven Icelandic hymn- 
writers from various times. Most of 
the translations were from the Passion- 
Hymns and of hynms by Bishop Valdi- 
mar Briem. Only some fragments from 
the former were, however, to be found 
here. Like the rest of the translations, 
they are carefully rendered, but suffer 
considerably by not retaining the orig¬ 
inal verse form. Those translations, 
on the other hand, where the trans¬ 
lator has adhered to the original metre, 


are the most successful, such as the 
stanzas from the famous Icelandic fun¬ 
eral hymn (also written by Hallgrimur 
Petursson), “Allt eins og blomstriS 
eina” (“E’en As a Little Flower”), some 
of which are masterfully rendered and 
deservedly won high praise from quali¬ 
fied Icelandic critics. 

In a concise and sympathetic intro¬ 
duction Dr. Pilcher sketched the car¬ 
eer of Hallgrimur Petursson and the 
other Icelandic hymn-writers repre¬ 
sented in the collection, basing his ac¬ 
count on sound sources as indicated in 
his preface. The collection also has a 
foreword by the Right Rev. H. C. G. 
Moule, D.D., Bishop of Durham, where 
he expresses his deep interest in the 
translations from the Passion-Hymns 
and the fascination which Iceland has 
held for him from the days of his early 
youth. 

The translations were very favorably 
received in many quarters, and some 
of them have found their way into 
hymn-books in the English-speaking 
world. Dr. Pilcher’s labors, therefore, 
did not by any means fall on stony 
ground, nor did he cease his efforts 
with the publication of this first col¬ 
lection of his translations. 

A new and enlarged collection of 
translations from the Passion-Hymns 
was published in Toronto in 1921, 
under the title, Meditations on the 
Cross; it aroused interest and received 
highly favorable reviews. Two years 
later appeared his third and principal 
collection of such translations, Iceland¬ 
ic Meditations on the Passion, publish- 
eg by the well known Longmans, Green 
and Company of New York. It is a 
beautiful book, containing English 
selections from 31 of the Passion- 
Hymns, arranged as a series of medit¬ 
ations for each day of the month. 
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While Dr. Pilcher’s earlier trans¬ 
lations had much to recommend them, 
these later versions are far superior in 
terms of accuracy and poetic quality; 
in fact, these translations are often 
masterfully done. The translator’s und 
erstanding of the Icelandic language 
is remarkable, not least in the light of 
circumstances, previously referred to, 
under which he mastered the language 
virtually by himself. He has entered 
deeply into the spirit and the mood 
of the Icelandic master-poet and pos¬ 
sesses the necessary command of Engl¬ 
ish ecclesiastical language to clothe 
the Icelandic hymns in fitting garb of 
corresponding vocabulary and similes. 

Before he published this latest and 
largest collection of translations, Dr. 
Pilcher had made the trip to Iceland, 
described above, and it is safe to assert 
that the visit to Saubaer in particular 
had been to him a challenge and an 
inspiration to continue his translation 
of the Passion-Hymns. He also received 
encouragement in that direction from 
another source, as generously stated in 
his foreword: 

“If there is one Icelandic name above 
others which I should like to have the 
privilege of associating with these 
translations, it is that of the late Fru 
Lara Bjarnason of Winnipeg. It was 
the gift of an old copy of Hallgrim’s 
poems, sent just before the final call 
came to her in a ripe old age, that 
moved the writer to further work on 
the hymns she loved. Almost with dy¬ 
ing hand she wrote to prepare hospit¬ 
ality for him during his visit to Ice¬ 
land. To have known her and her hus¬ 
band is an enrichment for life. I would 
also thank those friends and relatives 
of hers in Iceland, especially Herra 
Sigurbjorn Gislason, Cand.Theol., and 
his wife, who made my stay in their 
home-country so happy”. 


In view of his generally excellent 
translations of the Passion-Hymns in 
his revised version, it is indeed a matter 
of gratification that he undertook the 
continuation of the work. He now ad 
heres faithfully to the meter and the 
rhyme-scheme of the original hymns, 
and they retain remarkably well their 
Icelandic flavor in the translation. 

Excellently written and penetrating 
is Dr. Pilcher’s revised and expanded 
introduction about Hallgrimur Pet- 
ursson, and shows clear evidence of 
how profitable his visit to Iceland had 
been to him. The pilgrimage to Saur 
baer had revealed to him in a brighter- 
light both the personality of Reverend 
Hallgrimur himself as well as his mis¬ 
sion and influence in the life of the 
Icelandic nation. 

HI. 

The foregoing makes it amply clear 
that Dr. Pilcher has in an unusual de¬ 
gree lavished his fond attention upon 
Icelandic religious poetry and sacred 
literature from the latter centuries and 
more recent times. He has not, how¬ 
ever, stopped there. He has also de¬ 
voted his attention to the ancient Ice¬ 
landic religious poetry, in particular 
that remarkable and beautiful poem 
SolarljoS (The Lay of the Sun). This 
sonorous poem from the 12th century, 
which bridges the gulf between Heath¬ 
endom and Christianity, is unquestion¬ 
ably one of the shining gems of Ice¬ 
landic literature, whether considered 
from a historical or a religious point 
of view. This Dr. Pilcher has fully 
realized, and he has rendered the main 
body of the poem into English with 
rare accuracy and on the whole with 
great mastery. In so doing he has 
drawn on excellent and authoritative 
sources. In a scholarly and poetic intro¬ 
duction he surveys the history of medi- 
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eval religious poetry and shows how 
The Lay of the Sun, because of its 
sweeping and gripping theme and im¬ 
pressiveness, deserved to be called An 
Icelandic Divine Comedy. Under that 
title the translation was first published 
in The Canadian Journal of Religious 
Thought (1924), later reprinted in the 
translator’s volume: The Hereafter in 
Tewish and Christian Thought (Lond¬ 
on, 1940). 

The poem is composed in one of the 
common verse forms of the Eddie 
poems and Dr. Pilcher retains that 
metre in his translation; for that reason 
its flavor is more Icelandic also be¬ 
cause the alliteration, characteristic of 
the Icelandic original, is likewise oft¬ 
en retained. All the same the language 
of the translation is both smooth and 
in excellent taste. In general, the trans¬ 
lation may be characterized by possess¬ 
ing in a marked degree imaginative 
quality and faithfulness, both with re¬ 
spect to language and thought. 

Furthermore, Dr. Pilcher has just 
completed an English translation of 
another masterpiece from the realm of 
medieval Icelandic religious poetry, 
Eysteinn Asgrimsson’s Lilja (The Lily, 
from the 14th century), which has pre¬ 
viously been translated into a number 
of languages, English included, and in 
Iceland has enjoyed such popularity 
and reputation to warrant the saying- 
“All poets wish that they had written 
Lilja.” Generally considered a hymn 
of praise to the Virgin Mary, the 
poem, which consists of 100 stanzas, is 
written in the sonorous metre of the 
scaldic poetry, and is characterized bv 
intellectual fervor, eloquence and 
mastery of form of the highest order. 

Dr. Pilcher’s translation, which the 
writer has read in manuscript, is flu¬ 
ent and generally very faithful to the 
meaning of the original. While the 


internal rhymes and alliteration have 
of necessity had to be sacrificed by re¬ 
taining the octosyllabic trochaic metre, 
the translator has succeeded in no 
small measure in re-capturing the son¬ 
orousness of the original, as well as its 
sweep and spirit. 

In a recent letter Dr. Pilcher told the 
writer that he is gathering into a vol¬ 
ume bearing the title Icelandic Church 
Poetry his translations of such Iceland¬ 
ic poetry in their entirety and that the 
manuscript already has been submitted 
to a publishing house in England. The 
collection includes his translation of 
“The Icelandic Millennial Hymn” 
published elsewhere in this magazine. 

Dr. Pilcher’s introduction to the 
translation of The Lay of the Sun as 
well as the translation itself reveals 
that he has made a study of Old Ice¬ 
landic literature no less than the later 
religious poetry, and, what is far more 
important, that he has learned to und¬ 
erstand the heart-core of that view of 
life which is the deep under-current 
of the ancient literature of Iceland. 
This appears in a still clearer light in 
his beautifully written and penetrat¬ 
ing article on “The Norse Heroic Ideal 
in Icelandic Literature”, which appear¬ 
ed in the Jon Bjarnarson Academy 
Year Book (1936). 

Harking back to his visit to Iceland, 
he selects as his vantage-point the slope 
above HliSarendi, and describes graph¬ 
ically the magnificent view which 
greeted him as he stood there on an 
evening in early August, the scene of 
the dramatic Njals saga spread out be¬ 
fore hin in the frame of the surround¬ 
ing mountains and the Sea. Anyone 
who has shared that experience will 
readily agree with him when he says: 
“Over the whole region yet lingers the 
undying light of the Norse heroic ideal. 
The Saga has conquered time”. 
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From this happily chosen vantage- 
point he surveys, concisely but effect¬ 
ively, Old Icelandic literature, culling 
especially from the sagas instances of 
the Norse heroic ideal personified and 
in action. That ideal he characterizes 
penetratingly as follows: 

“It was a deeply rooted cqnviction 
of the northern mind that all things 

moved to an ultimate tragedy. 

How then may a man conquer in this 
battle in which his ultimate defeat is 
inevitable? He may conquer, said the 
Norsemen of old, by the freedom of 
his will and by his indomitable spirit 
which meets the blows of fate, bloody 
hut unbowed. More than this, the com¬ 
pleteness of the victory of the human 
spirit is manifested by the grace, the 
aesthetic beauty, the gladness with 
which a man marches to meet his end”. 

Dr. Pilcher concludes: “Before the 
writer on a study table lies a small 
block of black lava picked up from the 
supposed tomb or howe of Gunnar at 
HliSarendi. It serves to recall a sacred 
spot where — 

“Mid the gray grassy dales, 

Sore scarred by the running streams. 
Lives the tale of the Northland of old 
And the undying glory of dreams.” 

For in that region, visible to one 


sweep of the traveller’s eye, lived and 
died men and women who had shin- 
ingly fulfilled the high demands of the 
Norse heroic ideal — men and women 
who were assuredly, in one respect of 
their character at least, not far from 
that kingdom which those alone can 
enter who obey the stern and challeng¬ 
ing condition which makes victory the 
guardian of suffering, life the issue of 
death, the crown the fulfillment of the 
cross”. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in 
this article of his Dr. Pilcher interprets 
the Norse view of life with rare insight, 
and present-day descendants of those 
men and women of old who lived and 
died by that ideal can still find much 
to ponder in that attitude to the probl¬ 
em of facing life. The “undying glory 
of dreams” is, for one thing, still a 
worthy and desirable goal. 

Dr. Pilcher has generously said: “I 
value very highly all my relations with 
Icelandic people and studies.” It is a 
great compliment, considering the 
source. Obviously, on the other hand, 
we of Icelandic origin are the ones who 
are greatly indebted to him for his 
translations and interpretations of Ice¬ 
landic literature, for having extended 
its boundaries, its reach to readers in 
many lands. 
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Islands 

Eftir MATTHIAS JOCHUMSSON 


6, gud vors land, 6 lands vors gud! 
ver lofum pitt heilaga, heilaga nafn. 

Ur solkerfum himnanna hnyta per krans 
plnir herskarar, timanna sain. 

Fyrir per er einn dagur sem pusund ar 
og pusund ar dagur, ei meir, 
eitt eillfdar smablom med titrandi tar, 
sem tilbidur gud sinn og deyr. 

Islands pusund ar, 

eitt eilifdar-smablom med titrandi tar, 
sem tilbidur gud sinn og deyr. 

6, gud! 6, gud! ver folium iram 
og fornum per brennadi, brennandi sal, 

Gud fadir, vor drottinn fra kyni til kyns 
og ver kvokum vort helgasta mal, 
ver kvokum og pokkum i pusund ar, 
pvi pu ert vort einasta skjol; 
ver kvokum og pokkum med titrandi tar, 
pvi pu tilbjost vort forlaga hjol. 
islands pusund ar, 

voru morgunsins humkoldu hrynjandi tar, 
sem hitna vid skinandi sol. 

6, gud vors lands! 6, lands vors gud! 
ver lifum sem blaktandi, blaktandi stra; 
ver deyjum, ef pu ert ei ljos pad og lif, 
sem ad lyftir oss duftinu fra; 

6, ver pu hvern morgun vort ljufasta lif, 
vor leidtogi i daganna praut, 
og a kvdldin vor himneska hvild og vor hlif, 
og vor hertogi a pjodlifsins braut. 
islands pusund ar, 

verdi groandi pjodlif med pverrandi tar, 
sem proskast a gudsrikisbraut. 
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THe Icelandic Millennial Hymn 

By MATTHIAS JOCHUMSSON 
Translated' from the Icelandic by Charles Venn Pilcher 


God of our land, our fathers’ God, 

We praise thine all-holy, thy glorious name! 

Thy servants, the ages, thy diadem weave 
Of the galaxy’s star-dust and flame. 

To thee is one day as a thousand years, 

And a thousand years as a day, 

A flow’r of eternity, glist’ning with tears, 

Which, worshipping, fadeth away. 

— Iceland’s thousand years — 

A flow’r of eternity, glist’ning with tears. 

Which, worshipping, fadeth away. 

O God, our God, a burning heart 
We offer, as low at thy footstool we fall; 

Thou, Lord, art our father from age unto age; 

To thee with our voices we call; 

We lift our thanksgiving for these thousand years, 
For refuge but thee have we none; 

We lift our thanksgiving, bedew’d with our tears, 
As the wheels of our destiny run. 

— Iceland’s thousand years — 

Like the frost and the darkness of morning, our tears 
Shall pass ’neath the light of the sun. 


God of our land, our fathers’ God, 

Our life is but fading and withering grass. 

We die if thou be not our light and our life; 

To the dust without thee we must pass. 

Be thou. Lord, each morn the sweet spring of our life, 
Our leader midst toil of the day, 

At even our heavenly solace from strife. 

The guide of thy folks’ pilgrim way, 

— Iceland’s thousand years — 

Increase thou the nation, and banish all tears! 

We march to the dawn of God’s day! 
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Sketch o/ Jdiltoty. 0 / Catlif Icelandic yduJic 

By LOUISE GUDMUNDS 


When folk music is spoken of as be¬ 
longing to any one nation, by that is 
meant, music which has been created 
by the nation with or without know¬ 
ledge of the composer or era, also, 
music originally brought in from other 
countries which by long usage and 
spiritual conditioning, has become as¬ 
sociated and identified with that na¬ 
tion. 

Many folk songs have been long in 
evolving into the final product, while 
others again have been accepted quick¬ 
ly in their original form. Difficult and 
lengthy songs have been more apt to 
undergo several changes than short and 
simple ones. Some folk music travels 
from one country to another, such as 
when large groups of people emigrate, 
fasten their roots in new environment 
and sometimes become extinct in their 
former locality. An example is told of 
a Swedish melody travelling to Ger¬ 
many where it was adopted. Many 
years later it returned to Sweden as a 
German hymn with some revisions. 
Everyone knows that these migrations 
and revisions exist in regards to folk¬ 
lore, ancient poetry, plays, riddles, etc., 
and it exists none the less in regards to 
folk music. 

It is long since the poets and edu¬ 
cators have recognized of what bearing 
national poetry, national sagas and 
such learning has on each nation, and 
most civilized nations have preserved 
these. But folk music was deplorably 
neglected, ignored and held unimport¬ 
ant until these latter years when a 
strong wave swept the world to collect 
all folk tunes, — the melodies that 
everyone can master, — that everyone 


likes to sing and can sing and play 
without much effort. Some of these 
simple songs have now been incorpor¬ 
ated into large works such as symphon¬ 
ies and chorals. While this is excellent 
it is much more important for the com¬ 
poser, not only to be aware of his folk 
music and to employ it in various ways, 
but to be imbued with it, so he can 
transmit the spirit of his people 
through the medium of their character¬ 
istic tonalities into his creative or re¬ 
creative works — in other words, return 
to his people in an enlarged form that 
which they have given him in simple 
form, or as the case may be, contribute 
to the cultural melting pot of a new 
nation, which would reflect on his for¬ 
bears. In other words it isn’t as import¬ 
ant to utilize the folk-tunes as motifs, 
as it is to use their inherent atmosphere 
in new works thereby lending freshness 
that gives distinction. That is how we 
have French music, Russian, Scandinav¬ 
ian, English, Spanish, American. Why 
shouldn’t they all be one? Their tools 
and equipment are the same.. What 
then is it that makes the difference? 
Life itself. That is: living conditions, 

— geographical and climatic conditions, 

— religious, political and economic con¬ 
ditions, — independence or depend¬ 
ence, repression or progression, — pov¬ 
erty or wealth, worry or carefreeness. 

The interfusion of these conditions 
porportioned variously produces num¬ 
erous atmospheres which in turn lean 
toward preferred scale structures indi¬ 
cating the philosophy and the innate 
character of the people. 

In the land of plenty and ease we 
would not be apt to find much sad or 
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tragic music. In the land o£ despotism 
or tyrannical repression joyous songs 
are not predominant. In the land of 
poor soil and difficult climate we 
would not find light tunes. It is there¬ 
fore imperative for the composer to 
study the individualism of his national 
music so he can contribute to the inter¬ 
national order of the world, a vein 
which can be traced to its roots. 

And so, has Iceland anything to 
offer to the rest of the world — that 
little island all by itself, hundreds of 
miles from anywhere — in the northern¬ 
most part of the Atlantic ocean and 
touching the Arctic Circle — about the 
size of the State of New York — with 
one of the smallest civilized nations in 
the world — a population of some 130 
to 140 thousand? Can it be that this 
little nation has anything to offer to the 
rest of the world? Yes! Indeed it has 
And now we’ll see how, where and why. 

I shall skim lightly over the eras, 
eliminating detail, touching only the 
highlights that tie up with the history 
of Icelandic music. 

About 2500 years ago the Greeks com¬ 
bined the modes, thereby inventing the 
diatonic scale. Their scales descended 
only. One of these scales was the scale 
of F down to F without the B flat. Later 
they added the B flat to avoid the tri¬ 
tone. The tritone is the interval from 
F sharp to B flat. The tritone was 
troublesome and difficult and was con¬ 
sidered impossible to sing, so they in¬ 
vented the B flat. Their music was 
built melodically only. They used no 
harmony. 

Now we turn our attention to Rome 
in the 4th to the 7th century A.D., from 
the time of St. Ambrose to St. Gregory. 
Here we find the church modes which 
were gradually revised and combined 
into scales identical with those of the 
Greek scales but having the names of 


the scales interchanged. Now the scale 
was ascending only, and now again the 
B flat was added to avoid the tritone 
as before. In this era we have the Am¬ 
brosian chants and the Gregorian 
chants. 

Sometime between the 7th century 
and the 10th century, the first interval 
— the fifth — was discovered, presum¬ 
ably by the Norsemen. Rev. Bjarni 
Thorsteinsson says: It is thought by 
some Scandinavian authorities that the 
forerunner of Harmonic (a trade name 
of a reed organ, and Harmonic, mean¬ 
ing more than one voice) was built in 
the Northern countries. Most of the 
ancient instruments, belonging to the 
North, as we now know them, were so 
constructed that when a melody was 
played, a bass was heard either an oc¬ 
tave below or a fifth below. Sometimes 
these voices alternated and at other 
times they were heard simultaneously. 
Actually they were overtones, or sym¬ 
pathetic tones caused by vibration. 

Men have early begun imitating these 
intriguing sounds and that is how the 
first harmony was born. This type of 
harmony was called Organum, obvious¬ 
ly indicating where it was derived from. 
No one knows when the practice of the 
consecutive 5ths was begun, — the quint 
song — the tvisongur as we know it. 
This form of music spread throughout 
the European countries and was prac¬ 
tised until it was replaced by more com¬ 
plicated harmonic structure, namely in 
Italy, Germany and France. Therefore 
it is a very long time since the quint 
song disappeared from these countries 
and in fact from most countries of the 
world. 

Quint songs were sung in northern 
England and Scotland before or about 
the year of 1000. In the 12th century 
an English historian writes of harmony 
in Wales being of as many parts as 
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there are voices. But in Northumber¬ 
land only two voices are heard; and 
that this kind of singing was brought 
in by the Norwegian and Danish vik¬ 
ings. 

It is not surprising, says B. Thor- 
steinsson, that numerous musicologists 
have had confused and some, entirely 
wrong ideas regarding the tvisongur — 
how it was constructed, where it orig¬ 
inated and how old it must be, since 
many noted men do not recognize that 
it ever existed, and have said that it 
was impossible that any people ever 
sang that way. “These highly learned 
men, says Rev. B., have presumably not 
known that Iceland was on the globe.” 
(“bessir halaerSu herrar hafa liklega 
ekki einu sinni vitaS, aS Island var til 
a hnettinum”). At any rate they have 
concluded that the quint song was long 
since extinct if it ever existed. They 
have been entirely unaware that in 
Iceland, the quint song — tvisongur — 
has flourished for over a thousand 
years and still exists although it has 
fast been waning. But like the Ice¬ 
landic language it has been preserved 
in it pure form because of isolation. 
The oldest manscripts of tvisongur, are 
from the year 1473 and differ very little 
from the present day mode. These are 
written in the Dorian scale. Later ones 
are transposed into the original Lydian 
scale (the scale without the B flat), as 
that scale lends itself better to the con¬ 
secutive 5ths. These scales, then, have 
not only been used in Iceland for 1000 
years or more, but are traceable to the 
first scales of the church modes, about 
400 A.D., and to the first Greek scales 
about 500 B.C., or 2500 years ago. 

In spite of the fact that the original 
Lydian scale contains the tritone, 
which was called the diabolical interval 
and considered by the authorities, im¬ 
possible to sing, the Icelanders went 


blithely on singing this most difficult 
interval, blissfully ignorant that it was 
impossible. It is B. Thorsteinsson’s 
conviction, based on his research work, 
that the Norsemen were expert expon¬ 
ents of the tvisongur by the time of 
discovery and settlement of Iceland and 
that it was generally sung in the Norse 
countries, — that the Vikings sang this 
music wherever they went and brought 
it to Iceland at the time of settlement. 
— that it later became extinct in the 
Norse countries and elsewhere, but re¬ 
mained extant century after century 
in Iceland. The same applies to the 
tvisongur as to the Norse language, 
which we now call Icelandic. Both were 
in general usage over a 1000 years ago 
in all northern countries; both were 
brought to Iceland with the pioneers; 
both became distorted, then gradually 
disappeared in those countries; and 
both were preserved on that isolated 
island, undergoing very little change 
to this day. Therefore, the Icelanders 
have the same right to claim the tvi¬ 
songur — quint song — as Icelandic, as 
to claim the language they speak and 
write as Icelandic. 

Manuscripts show that in the middle 
ages three and four part music existed 
in Iceland, but from the 17 th to the 
19th century no evidence of it is there, 
which proves that the quint song was 
preferred. 

As I have mentioned before, — the 
Greeks added the B flat; then the Ro¬ 
mans added the B flat but the Iceland¬ 
ers never thought of adding the B flat 
until after 1850, when Ari Saemundsen 
and Pjetur GuSjohnsen decided to 
modernize the scale. That was the be¬ 
ginning of the Major diatonic scale as 
we know it today. Of course other 
countries had been using it for a long 
time. 

Tvisongur was never played on an 
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instrument and to B. Th. knowledge 
never taught by note — only by ear. 
That no doubt is the reason for so 
much variance of tune. Now we come 
to rimur. 

Rimur are definitely identified with 
Iceland and Icelandic culture, having 
originated in Iceland and no appear¬ 
ance of them existing in any other part 
of the world. Many of them are anci¬ 
ent. Shortly after 1300 this new form 
of chanting with a new form of meter 
sprang up. It was derived to a certain 
extent from the church modes, but the 
varied meters grew incredibly with the 
rimur as time went on. The subject is 
historic and is comparable to epic and 
ballad poetry of other countries. 

The rimur were primarily intended 
for entertainment and as such they 
flourished throughout the ages until 
the 19th century. RimnakveSskapur — 
Rimna-chanting (we could call it bal¬ 
lad-chanting) was not practised exten¬ 
sively in the latter part of the 19th 
century and the beginning of the 20th 
century except, in the remote districts. 
Now the art is almost lost. It was 
brought to America by the early Ice¬ 
landic emigrants and was kept more 
alive perhaps in its adopted land than 
in its land of birth. 

For a long time the rimur were 
learned by ear. They were recited and 
chanted when the household gathered 
in the evening and at special functions 
and many could repeat them by the 
hour. 

The oldest rimur the Icelanders 
know of were written about 1350 and 
consist of 65 stanzas. The first printing 
of rimur was in 1775. 

In the 15th and 16th centuries rim¬ 
ur were chanted for dances. 

The nation’s thirst for knowledge 
was satisfied alternately by readers and 


ballad-chanters. Now that is in the 
past — especially the chanting. 

Many ballad-chanters were what we 
would call professional entertainers. 
Some were retained by prominent men. 
Others travelled from district to dist¬ 
rict. Records relating this are from 
1400. In 1421 KvaeSa-Anna (Chanting- 
Anna), an elderly woman, was able to 
loan 480 pounds of butter to the I»ing- 
eyra-convent. The opinion was that 
she had collected the butter as payment 
for her chanting. Several chanters are 
mentioned down through the centuries. 
They were always welcome guests and 
people looked forward to their arrival. 
By 1860 the custom began to dwindle. 
However even today, I am certain, in 
some remote parts of the country the 
practise still exists. And even here in 
America it still exists. My own father 
chanted day in and day out until a few 
years ago, and I know of middle-aged 
men out in the Icelandic settlements 
who still enjoy chanting. 

The tvisongur and the rimnalog are 
our own heritage — this is our forebears 
only folk music. 

Since the establishment of the Ice¬ 
landic nation to about 1900, its only 
music had been the tvisongur, rimna¬ 
log, masses and hymns. To mention 
only one religious number which might 
be of interest; Thorlaks-messa (Thor- 
lak’s mass) was the first piece of music 
composed in Iceland, by an Icelander 
and for Icelanders at about the year of 
1200. This was in melodic form only 
— no harmony used. 

But we would know little of this were 
it not for the efforts of Rev. Bjarni 
Thorsteinson, who for 25 years labored 
at collecting all the rimnalog, tvisongv- 
ar, hymns, masses and all data available. 
This compilation Islenzk JjjoSlog, pub¬ 
lished 1905, has the greatest signific¬ 
ance, — is the most valuable work the 
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Icelandic music world owns, and will 
serve as reference work always hence¬ 
forth. 

The man who comes second in my 
estimation as a musicologist is Jonas 
Helgason. He was first to publish a 
book or booklet in Icelandic on the 
theory and rudiments of modern music. 
Pjetur GuSjohnsen had published a 
book of three part hymns, but it was 
said to be incomprehensive until Jonas 
Helgason’s Theory came out in 1874. 
Jonas compiled several booklets of 
songs of other countries. His first vol- 

Ed. Note: — Iceland has made 
the last 40—50 
Canadian hopes 


unre contained only 2 part songs — the 
following volumes gradually included 
three and four parts. He also composed 
a number of songs himself. Helgi 
Helgason, his brother, composed many 
songs. Both brothers were recognized 
by king and country for their work in 
spreading this culture. Rev. Bjarni 
Thorsteinsson follows the Helgason 
brothers next in line with the afore¬ 
mentioned Islenzk JrjoSlog, in 1905, and 
his hymn book, which is used today in 
our churces, besides many beautiful 
secular songs, of which his duet “Sol- 
setursljoS” is probably the favorite. 


magnificent strides in the field of music during 
years, especially in composition. In a future issue the Icelandic 
to publish an article on that subject. 


Seventy Years of Service 


On Sunday, November 28, the First 
Lutheran church of Winnipeg cele¬ 
brated its 70th anniversary. 

At the morning service special music 
was rendered by the Junior choir, con¬ 
ducted by the choirmaster, Paul Bardal, 
with Mrs. Pearl Johnson and Erling 
Eggertson as soloists. Mayor Garnet 
Coulter, who was introduced by Mr. 
Lincoln Johnson, president of the con¬ 
gregation, brought greetings from the 
city. The pastor. Rev. V. J. Eylands, 
preached the sermon. The service was 
broadcast over CBW. 

At the Icelandic service in the even¬ 
ing Rev. Dr. R. Marteinsson was in 
the pulpit and greetings were brought 
from the Icelandic Synod by the presi- 
detn, Rev. E. H. Fafnis of Mountain, 
N. D. 

At the close of the service Rev. V. J. 
Eylands read greetings from Dr. Sigur- 
geir Sigurdsson, Bishop of Iceland, and 
Rev. Barni Jonsson pastor of the Cath¬ 


edral of Reykavik, Iceland, together 
with greetings from the congregation 
at Selkirk and the Argyle Parish. 

Following the service a fellowship 
gathering was held in the lower audi¬ 
torium, and refreshments were served 
by the Ladies’ Aids. Recordings had 
been made of the two services and por¬ 
tions of them were played during the 
evening. 

From small beginnings the congrega¬ 
tion of First Lutheran, founded by the 
Icelandic pioneers has come to be the 
largest of the denomination in Western 
Canada. It belongs to the Icelandic 
Synod, and the United Lutheran 
Church of America, and has been serv¬ 
ed by three ministers during its history. 

The pioneer pastor was the late Dr. 
Jon Barnason, who served for 30 years 
till his death in 1914. His successor 
was the late Dr. B. B. Jonsson, who 
served till the time of his death in 
1938. The present pastor, Rev. V. J. 
Eylands, B.D., was called in 1938. 
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PROF. SKULI JOHNSON: 



A lecture delivered April 21, 1947, at the Icelandic Canadian Evening School 

(Continued from Autumn Issue, Vol. 7 — No. 1) 


14. 

The occasional speeches and recit¬ 
ations by Kvaran during these years 
cannot be adequately chronicled; he 
was everywhere in demand. Early in 
the period we find him speaking 
about Women’s Rights, April 6, 1888 
(Logb. I. 13, April 11) at a Sunday 
School Picnic (Logb. II. 30, Aug. 7 
1889); at the Gongumannagildi July 
30, 1888 (Logb. II. 31, Aug. 7); Kvaran 
gave a toast Minni Kvenna; he spoke 
at the new Lutheran Church in Sel¬ 
kirk (Logb. II. Dec. 4 1889) and at a 
concert of the Daughters of Iceland 
Aug. 7, 1890 (Logb. III. 6 Aug, 1890, 
where the admission was 25 cents for 
adults, 10 cents for children under 
fifteen). Kvaran’s chief speeches at this 
time were however three, delivered on 
Feb. 8. 1889, Nov. 13, 1890 and May 
18, 1891. 

On Feb. 8, 1889 Kvaran was to lec¬ 
ture in the Lutheran Church on Her- 
lent Lif (Logb. II. 4, Feb. 6, the ad¬ 
mission fee was to be 10 cents). It was 
later declared that over 400 persons at¬ 
tended and that the lecture occupied 
an hour and a half (Logb. II.5, Feb. 13V 
This lecture was subsequently print¬ 
ed by request (in Logberg II. 12 — 15 
and II. 17 — 19), occupying about 
twenty-eight columns, under the cap¬ 
tion Hverfum ver i sjoinn? The major 
points in, this celebrated lecture were: 
(1) Icelanders must be prepared to en¬ 
dure discussions and criticisms. (2) 
They must foster associations and social 
life with serviceable programs. (3) 


Superstitions and irrational excitement 
masquerading as religion should be 
avoided. (The Kate Street Chapel has 
none of the good qualities of revival¬ 
ism or of the Salvation Army). (4) Ice¬ 
landers should be tenacious of the good 
characteristics they possess and also be 
open to good influences from life about 
them. (Icelanders have intellectual as 
well as physical characteristics that are 
important). (7) Icelanders need not 
have any inferiority complex (Local 
life is by no means ideal: there is no 
interest in science, poetry and the fine 
arts, there are no books of merit, no 
drama of quality; the three major con¬ 
cerns of Canadian society are politics, 
business and formal religion). (8) Lay¬ 
men as well as the clergy can as ob¬ 
servers, criticize the relation between 
religious institutions and social life. 
(In Winnipeg, there are Black Sundays, 
back-door entrances to bars, and the 
humbug of temperance tied up with 
religion). 

On Nov. 13, 1890 Kvaran adverts to 
the same subject in Afskipti vor af Her- 
lendum malum, (Logb. III. 45, Nov., 
19). This was a lecture delivered at a 
concert in aid of the General hospital. 
The proceeds proved to be $45.00. 

On May 18, 1891 Kvaran delivered 
a lecture at a concert of the G. T. 
Lodge Hekla (Logb. May 27): of this 
lodge Kvaran and his second wife Gis- 
lina were among the founders. The 
subject of the lecture was Hofdrykkja 
og Bindindisfelagsskapur. Hekla had 
been established Dec. 23, 1887 at a 
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meeting in the Felagshus; “the eruption 
of Hekla”, led to the establishment of 
Skuld by. 43 dissentients from Hekla, 
Sept. 27 1888. Kvaran also revised the 
Handbook of Good Templars that had 
been translated by Ol. S. Thorgeirsson 
and Jon Julius. 

15. 

At this time Kvaran was of course 
immersed in Liberal politics. Feb. 15, 
1892 he spoke at Grund on the topic 
Islendingar og Frjalslyndi Flokkurinn 
(Logb. Feb. 24, 27,) and on this occa- 
ion he was made an honorary associate 
of the Icel. Liberal association of South 
Cypress. He was already president of 
the corresponding organization in 
Winnipeg. To this post he was re-elect¬ 
ed (Logb. May 21, 1892) on which oc¬ 
casion he reviewed the record of the 
Greenway government. On July 23, 
1892 he spoke again at a political picnic 
in the Argyle settlement (Logb. Jul. 23). 
The next year he spoke in support of 
Isaac Campbell at North West Hall, 
(Logb. Nov. 22, 1893). At this hall 
many Icelandic concerts took place; 
here Kvaran read at concerts and tom¬ 
bolas Dec. 15, 1894 and Jan. 15, 1895. 
Other occasions at which Kvaran gave 
readings are on record; (1) Kvaran 
read a story at the Hospital Concert 
Nov. 13 1890 and gave a speech as weli 
(Logb. III. Nov. 19); (2) He read a story 
at a Sunday School meeting at which 
also a poem, composed by him was 
sung (Logb. April 15, 1891) (3) He re¬ 
cited at a concert of the Ladies of the 
Lutheran Church (Logb. March 11, 
1893). (4) He gave a reading at an Odd¬ 
fellows program April 26, 1893 and at 
a concert and tombola in the Unitarian 
Church Dec. 6, 1894. 

Einar was active too in the entertain¬ 
ments of the Icel. Verkamannafelag in 
Winnipeg. An abstract of an address 
given by him before this society, Dec. 


17, 1892 is on record (Logb. Dec 21, 

1892) . In it Kvaran, among other mat 
ters, makes two important points (1) 
Icelanders should themselves become 
contractors. (2) They should keep 
peace with and have the good will of 
other local labour groups. On March 
28, 1893 Kvaran took part in a lively 
debate in the Verkamannafelag, along 
with W. H. Paulson, Magnus Paulson, 
and Kl. Jonasson; the subject was 
Women’s Suffrage (Logb. March 25, 

1893) ; it was well attended (Logb. Apr¬ 
il 1). 

Moreover Einar was exceedingly ac¬ 
tive in connection with the annual Ice¬ 
landic Celebrations in Winnipeg, both 
in regard to the preparatory arrange¬ 
ments and the programs presented on 
such occasions. (1) Aug. 2, 1890 Kvaran 
delivered Minni Vestur-lslendinga and 
contributed the poem Vesturheimur 
(“Onnur lond meS ellifraegS sig 
skreyta”) (Logb. III. 30, Aug 6). (2) For 
the program of June 17, 1891, Kvaran 
composed Minni Vestur-lslendinga — 
(“Nu leggjum niSur Jjref og J>jark”), 
(Logb. June 24). (3) In 1892 Kvaran 
was chairman of the committee that 
organized the program for Aug. 1st at 
Elm Park, with Pall S. Bardal presid¬ 
ing. Kvaran on this occasion contribut¬ 
ed Minni Islands, Minni Vesturheims 
and Minni Vestur-lslendinga (Logb. 
July 30). His speech on Iceland was 
published (Logb. Aug. 3 1892). (4) To 
the celebration, Aug. 2, 1893 at which 
Arni FriSriksson presided, Kvaran gave 
the poem Island (“Nu andi vor lyftir 
ser austur um geim”) as well as the 
Toast to Canada (Logb. Aug. 5). On 
this occasion Kvaran was the moving 
spirit of the entire proceedings (Logb., 
July, 22, 29). (5) Finally on Aug. 2, 
1894 Kvaran wrote the Poem on Can¬ 
ada (“I?u mikla fold meS fjollin ha”), 
(Logb. Aug. 4). 
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16. 

Two addresses delivered by Kvaran 
were of special importance for the Luth¬ 
eran church. At the fifth annual synod 
meeting in Argyle, Kvaran lectured on 
the subject: Hvers vegna eru svo fair 
meS? This lecture, with some others 
were later separately published and 
sold by Sigtr. Jonasson. In some quart¬ 
ers this lecture earned for Kvaran the 
nick-name “The Priest’s lamb”. The 
other was a speech given at a concert in 
the Tabernacle, Feb. 19, 1895 (Logb. 
Feb. 21, 1895). It was entitled Tilsokn- 
arafl og Frasoknarafl (“Centripetal and 
Centrifugal Force”). The address was 
obviously designed to influence the 
congregation of the Tabernacle to re¬ 
turn to the fold of the Lutheran Synod 
from which, under the leadership of 
Rev. Hafstein Petursson, it had strayed. 
In fairness to Einar, it must be ob¬ 
served that he is here consistent: he al¬ 
ways advocated unified effort by Ice¬ 
landers in every field of endeavour. 

Kvaran’s last lecture was a farewell 
address entitled: Vestur-Islendingar. — 
This he delivered in various Icelandic 
communities in Canada and the Cen¬ 
tral States during March 4 — 16, 1895. 
The chief points at which he lectured 
were in North Dakota and Minnesota, 
in the Argyle settlement, (and later in 
Selkirk, April 2), in the concert hall 
of Porst. Oddson (Logb. Feb. 14, 
March 28). It was subsequently publ¬ 
ished in Reykjavik as the author’s con¬ 
sidered evaluation of Icelandic achieve¬ 
ments in the new land. It is a little 
classic of its kind. 

17. 

Kvaran rendered conspicuous service 
to his countrymen by the numerous re 
views he wrote for the papers of which 
he from time to time was editor. In Log- 
berg such articles were usually headed 


Nykomnar Ba;kur or Islenzkar Baekur 
sendar Logbergi. Of these are Kvaran’s 
criticisms of the writings of Gestur 
Palsson, Torfhildur Holm and Gunn- 
steinn Eyjolfsson. Torfhildur Holm had 
been prominent in the Icelandic com¬ 
munity for a number of years where 
she had contributed somewhat to its 
intellectual life; on her return to Ice¬ 
land, she had begun her extensive out¬ 
put by the publication of a verbose 
novel Elding, based on some early Ice¬ 
landic Sagas. This book Kvaran took 
severely to task (Logb. III. March 19, 
1890); in general Rev. F. J. Bergmanu 
endorsed Kvaran’s opinion (Aldamot 
IV. p. 132), regarding the compilation 
as mere trash. Gunnsteinn Eyjolfsson 
was a pioneer at Riverton. His detest¬ 
ation of Winnipeg life came to the 
fore in his short novel: Elenora: Saga 
fra Winnipeg, Rvik., 1894. This tale 
sordid and in construction not without 
blemish Kvaran criticized most scath¬ 
ingly, perhaps to excess. Gunnsteinn 
had a genuine contribution to make 
in story-writing as his GoSar Taugar. 
(1898) and Pingkosningin (1899) show¬ 
ed; he also had ability in music and in 
dramatics. 

In his appraisal of the short stories 
of Gestur Palsson, Kvaran is at his 
best as an appreciative critic. He re¬ 
viewed Sagan af SigurSi Formanni 
(Logb. May 23, 1888), and his Prjar 
Sogur (Logb. Aug 29, 1888): Kvaran 
rightly regarded TilhugalifiS as the 
best of these; it is more significant than 
Grimur KaupmaSur deyr and Vor- 
draumar. None of these, however came 
up to KaerleiksheimiliS, the master 
piece of the VerSandi publication. In 
later issues, Kvaran reviewed publish¬ 
ed lectures of Gestur Palsson, LifiS f 
Rvik. (Logb. Jan. 9, 1889) and 

MentunarastandiS a Islandi (Logb. 
Jan. 15, 22, in ten columns). When 
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Gestur Palsson died, Aug. 19, 1891, 
(at the age of thirty-eight), Kvaran 
wrote an appreciation of his erstwhile 
comrade and literary rival (Logb. Aug. 
26, Sept. 1, 1891) which would have 
been perfect had not Kvaran dragged 
into it a gratuitous and unseemly ref¬ 
erence to the relation between Gestur 
Palsson and the publishers of Hkr. 
Kvaran’s poem on Palsson has al¬ 
ready been mentioned: Endurminn- 
ingar, (Lbgb. October, 15, 1892) is 
written in a sincere elegiac mood. 
Sympathetic and sincere also was 
Kvaran’s concise appreciation of an¬ 
other early associate, Bertel O. borleifs- 
son (Logb. III. Nov. 2, 1890) who had 
suicided; in it Kvaran assesses Porleif- 
sson’s meagre writings and soundly sel¬ 
ects Heimfysi as his best original piece. 

18. 

Poems from the pen of Kvaran ap¬ 
pear sporadically in Logberg during 
his editorial time. (1) Wedding poem 
In honour of the Rev. F. J. Bergmann 
and GuSrun Thorlacius, April 15, 
1888. This was sung at the home of 
Rev. Jon Bjarnason and his wife Lara 
where 30 — 40 persons were present, 
(Logb.I. 14, April 18). (2) Wedding 
poem In honour of Magnus Paulson 
and GuSny Jonsdottir, Nov. 9, 1892. 
(3) A farewell poem to Einar Saemunds- 
son and his wife, on leaving Winnipeg 
for Chicago (Logb, Aug. 7, 1888) 

Two obituary poems of this time 
were anonymously published in Log¬ 
berg, both by the editor. (1) A poem 
sung at the burial of Jonina M. Paul¬ 
son (“Senn voriS ser leikur”) and (2) 
A poem sung at the funeral of H. G. 
Oddson, May 2, 1894 (“Ver kvaSum ae 
meS J>er vorn katinubrag”). Another 
piece, EinurSarleysi was published 
with the nom - de - plume “Bachelor” 
(Logb. May 26, 1892); it later appeared 


in Kvaran’s little book of verse 1893; 
its date of composition probably falls 
in the period between the death of his 
Danish wife Matthildur and his mar¬ 
riage to his second wife Gislina when 
Kvaran as he himself phrased it, was 
“milli kvenna”. Other poems by Kvar 
an published in his weekly were John 
(Dec. 24, 1890), Vorvisur (April 29, 
1891), Nyar (Dec. 31, 1892), Sigling 
Lifsins (Jan. 11, 1893), and Systkinin. 

Kvaran’s little book of verse appear¬ 
ed in Rvik., almost simultaneously with 
a similar book by his confere Hannes 
Hafstein, in 1893. The two were there¬ 
fore noticed together in reviews in 
Sunnanfari and Aldamot. O. D. (Claf- 
ur DaviSsson) the reviewer in the form¬ 
er, makes much of the melancholy el¬ 
ement in Einar’s poems, and puts it 
down to the author’s essential unhapp¬ 
iness in his western surroundings. Rev. 
F. J. Bergmann in his notice of the 
books in Aldamot, IV. p. 143, surmises 
that the mantle of Matth. Jochumsson 
will fall on the shoulders of Hannes 
Hafstein while that of Stgr. Thorsteins- 
son will fall on those of Kvaran: neith¬ 
er part of this prophecy was precisely 
fulfilled; indeed Einar never became 
an Icelandic poet of even the first 
flight. 

19 

Kvaran’s translations during his Log¬ 
berg days were mainly prose. His vers¬ 
ions of Namur Salomons (1888), I>oku- 
lySurinn (1890) and Allan Quatermain 
(1891) were notable contributions to 
the popular “NeSanmalssogur” of his 
weekly. Imbedded in the last named 
ar two poems: The Song of Queen 
Sorais and The Sun Hymn. 

These translations were followed by 
Kongurinn x Gulla, translated from 
John Ruskin, which appeared serially 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Q. jf. Quttoxm33on J4onoted 



Guttormur J. Guttormsson 


Over four hundred guests from var¬ 
ious parts of Canada and the United 
States assembled in the Riverton Com¬ 
munity hall, Nov. 14, to pay tribute 
to the Icelandic poet and dramatist, 
Guttormur J. Guttormsson, on his 70 
birthday. 

Toastmaster S. V. Sigurdson read a 
cablegram from Iceland announcing 
that the Icelandic government had 
conferred on Mr. Guttormsson the dec¬ 
oration of the Grand Knight Comm¬ 
ander of the Order of the Falcon. 
Twice before the government of Ice¬ 
land had honored him for his outstand¬ 
ing contribution to Icelandic litera¬ 
ture. In 1938 he was invited to visit 
Iceland as the honored guest of the 
nation, and in 1939 he was made a 
Commander of the Order of the Fal¬ 
con. 

Mr. Guttormsson, who writes in the 
Icelandic language, has had published 


four volumes of poetry and one volume 
of 10 plays. This year a special edition 
of all his poetry was published in Ice¬ 
land and an author’s subsidy was al¬ 
lotted to him by the government of 
Iceland. 

The literary career of the poet was 
outlined by the guest speaker, Dr. R 
Beck, University of North Dakota. Dr. 
S. O. Thompson, M.L.A., made the 
presentation of gifts which included a 
10-volume set of rare books, book-ends, 
marble desk set, a purse and an easy 
chair. 

Miss Stefania Sigurdson proposed a 
toast to Mrs. Guttormsson and present¬ 
ed her with a corsage and bouquet of 
roses, and a triple string of pearls and 
pearl ear-rings. 

A reading of selections of Mr. Gutt- 
ormsson’s poetry was given by Mrs. H. 
F. Danielson. Rev. P. M. Petursson 
read a message from the Icelandic Nat¬ 
ional league and G. Simundsson read 
congratulatory messages from Iceland 
and various parts of North America. 

Original poems were read by G. O. 
Einarsson, E. P. Jonsson, B. H. Jakobs- 
son, F. P. Sigurdsson, and L. Kristjans- 
son. A musical programme was given 
by Mrs. T. R. Thorvaldson, Miss Ev¬ 
elyn Thorvaldson, Miss Margaret 
Toohey, Mrs. S. Sigurgeirsson, Miss 
Geraldine Bjornson, Mrs. E. Martin, 
and J. Palsson. 

Others taking part in the programme 
were Mrs. F. V. Benedictson, V. Gutt 
ormsson. Rev. E. Melan and P. S. Pals¬ 
son. 

Following the programme the Riv¬ 
erton ladies served lunch to all those 
present. 

* 

Guttormur J. Guttormsson was born 
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Nov. 15, 1878 in the pioneer settle¬ 
ment of Icelandic River, now known 
as Riverton, Man. His parents were 
Jon Guttormsson and his wife Palina 
Ketilsdottir, who came to Canada in 
1875. At the age of eleven he lost his 
mother and five years later his father 
died. 

After earning his living for several 
years at heavy manual labor, he home¬ 
steaded in the Shoal Lake district, and 
while there married in 1904 a lovely 
young maiden of that pioneer settle¬ 
ment, Jensina, daughter of Daniel and 
Kristjana Sigurdson, who for these 
forty-four years has been the embodi¬ 
ment of all that is good and gracious 
in a wife, mother and homemaker. 
They have five children: ArnheiSur, 
Mrs. Fred Eyolfson and Pauline, Mrs. 
Earl Dahlman, both of Riverton; 
Bergljot, Mrs. Joe Sigurdson and 
Hulda, Mrs. Alex Clarke, both of 
Winnipeg; and Gilbert, at home. 

In 1910 Guttormur bought back his 
father’s original farm in Riverton and 
has farmed there ever since. To him 
this homestead is more than a piece of 
land, for it symbolizes the courage, 
faith and fortitude of the early pio¬ 
neers who struggled against harrowing 
poverty and dreadful epidemics, and 
died in the faith that their hardships 
were not in vain, that the fruit of their 
labours would be a richer heritage for 
their children. And to these heroes 
Guttormur has raised fitting memor¬ 
ials in such poems as “Jon AustfirS- 
ingur” and ’’Sandy Bar”. 

Dr. Watson Kirkconnell, in his fine 
article on G. J. G., ”A skald in Canada” 
calls him “the chief living Icelandic 


writer in Canada” (since the death of 
S. G. Stephansson in 1927). And to 
those who know him intimately he is 
that and more. His great creative tal¬ 
ents have found expression in more 
than poetry and drama. During his 
early years he became outstanding in 
the musical life of two pioneer settle¬ 
ments. Although mostly self-taught in 
music, as in literature, he learned to 
play the cornet and acquired such a re¬ 
markable knowledge of the other in¬ 
struments of a band, that he organized 
and led a band in the Shoal Lake dist¬ 
rict; and later was the leader, for many 
years, of the Riverton band, which was 
considered a very fine body of music¬ 
ians at that time. 

He is a keen and sensitive observer 
of world events, a brilliant conversat¬ 
ionalist, a generous and delightful 
host. His labours in the vineyard of 
the mind and in the agrarian sphere 
have been rewarded with an infinit- 
esmal portion of this world’s goods. 
Nevertheless, with the fine co-oper¬ 
ation of his wife who has a gift for 
creating a charming atmosphere out of 
meagre means, and whose poise and 
charm seem never ruffled, he has man¬ 
aged to make his home a perpetual 
open-house for people of culture who 
come visiting from all over America 
and from Iceland. 

To the people of New Iceland, of 
Winnipeg and further afield, he has 
been a fascinating and spontaneous 
entertainer at concerts and good-fellow¬ 
ship gatherings, where his inimitable 
humor and sparkling wit have been 
much appreciated.. 

H. D. 


ICELAND’S THOUSAND YEARS count of 25% if 3 or more books are 
The ideal Christmas gift. — Price, ordered. Send orders to: Mrs. H. F. 
bound $2.50, paper covered $1.50. Dis- Danielson, 869 Garfield St., Winnipeg. 
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Canadian (Book Week 


The custom of setting aside the first 
week of November each year for the 
observance of Canadian Book Week is 
now firmly established. This has had 
the effect of drawing attention to the 
often neglected but growing body of 
Canadian literature. 

Book Week was observed this year 
from Oct. 30 to Nov. 6. It was high¬ 
lighted by the exhibition of current 
Canadian literature in all fields by 
libraries, stores, social clubs and various 
organizations. Newspapers and period¬ 
icals gave prominence to articles deal¬ 
ing with the works of Canadian auth¬ 
ors. More publicity, however, could 
have been given to the Book Week and 
some of the displays more carefully ar¬ 
ranged to bring out clearly the Canad¬ 
ian production in various fields such 
as poetry and history. 

What especially struck the observer 
at Canadian Book Week this year was 
the tremendously increased output of 
Canadian works of various types com¬ 
pared with the situation 10 or 20 years 
ago. In the words of William Arthur 
Deacon, a former president of the Can¬ 
adian Authors’ Association: “A single 
year’s production now outweighs, in 
volume and merit, that of any decade 
before 1920”. It is said that present 
output of general literature runs to 
over 100 works annually. Increased 
production would seem to have kept 
pace with growing consciousness of 
Canadian nationhood. 

It is, of course, impossible in an 
article of this kind to deal adequately 
with even the most important products 
of Canadian writers in the past two or 
three years. One must be content with 
mentioning two or three works in the 


fields of the novel, poetry and non¬ 
fiction. 

First place would be assigned by 
many to those works which have re¬ 
ceived the Governor-General’s awards. 
In the field.of the novel the work to 
receive this coveted prize was the first 
novel of a French-Canadian writer, Miss 
Gabrielle Roy. In the English transla¬ 
tion this bears the title “The Tin 
Flute”. It is the story of a poverty- 
stricken French-Canadain family in 
Montreal. Such is the excellence of this 
work that in addition to the Governor- 
General’s award it has received several 
ohter recognitions and prizes and Miss 
Roy has, through it, received the dis¬ 
tinction of becoming the first woman 
member of the Royal Society of Can¬ 
ada, Section I. 

An historical novel, “Judgment 
Glen” by W. R. Bird, National Presi¬ 
dent of the Canadian Authors’ Associa¬ 
tion, shared with E. J. McCourt’s 
“Music at the Close”, the Ryerson Fic¬ 
tion Award. The setting of the former 
is Nova Scotia in the late 18th century, 
of the latter the prairies in the early 
twentieth. 

Manitoba authors produced at least 
two outstanding works of fiction. One 
of these, “Sarah Binks” by Paul G. 
Hiebert of the University of Manitoba 
won the Leacock Medal for Humor. 
The other, “Red River Shadows” by 
Olive Elsie Knox, is an historical novel 
treating of the Red River colony in the 
latter half of the 19th century. It should 
be mentioned that Laura Goodman 
Salverson’s, “The Viking Heart” has 
appeared in a new edition. 

The Governor-General’s award for 
poetry went to Dorothy Livesay of 
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Vancouver for her “Poems of the Peo¬ 
ple”. Worthy of mention also is E. J. 
Pratts’ Behind the Log”. 

“Haida”, the story of one of the Can¬ 
adian destroyers which especially dist¬ 
inguished itself in the last war, won the 
Governor-General’s Creative Non-fic¬ 
tion Award. The author of this book is 
William Sclater. For Academic Non¬ 
fiction the Governor-General’s award 
went to Robert MacGregor Dawson’s 
“The Government of Canada”. 

Of particular interest to Manitobans 
are the following recent works: “Colony 
to Nation” by A. R. M. Lower, form¬ 
erly professor of History at United 
College; “This New Canada” by Mar¬ 
garet McWilliams; “Brave Harvest”, 
the biography of the late E. Cora Hind 
by Kennethe M. Haig of the Winnipeg 
Free Press; “John W. Dafoe” by G. V. 


Ferguson, formerly editor-in-chief of 
the Winnipeg Free Press; “The Un¬ 
known Country”, a description of the 
Canadian scene by Bruce Hutchinson, 
associate editor of the Winnipeg Free 
Press and “Eleven Men and a Scalpel” 
by Dr. John Hillsman of Winnipeg. 

It is to be regretted that the contribu¬ 
tions to Canadian Letters in other 
languages than English and French are 
given little publicity through Book 
Week or by reviewers of Canadiana in 
general. Not that this would have 
made much difference as far as Ice¬ 
landic productions in the last year or 
so are concerned for in both the field 
of fiction and non-fiction output has 
been almost negligable, although poet¬ 
ical works of some merit have appeared. 

T. J. O. & H. Th. a 


jfyindat diamond {Jubilee 1887 to 1947 


The book published by the com¬ 
mittee in charge of the Jubilee cele¬ 
bration at Lundar last July, to com¬ 
memorate that event, is just off the 
press. 

It contains all the greetings, speeches 
and poems given at the programme of 
the day together with a variety of 
articles which give a great deal of valu¬ 
able historical information about the 
district. These articles, in several sec¬ 
tions each and written either in Ice¬ 
landic or English are as follows: Pio¬ 
neers and Their Children, by Paul 
Reykdal, Rannveig GuSmundson, 
Agust Magnusson and Allan Eyolfson: 
Merchants and Enterprises, by John 
Sigurjonson; Craftsmen by John Sigur- 
jonson and Rev. H. E. Johnson; Mun¬ 


icipality of Coldwell by Agust Magnus- 
on; The Jubilee Celebration by Dr. R. 
Beck; University Graduates by Bjorn 
Stefansson, H. F. Danielson and S. B. 
Stefansson; Teachers, Nurses and Stud¬ 
ents by Paul Reykdal; Community Life 
at Lundar by Rev. H. E. Johnson; Com¬ 
munity Life at Shoal Lake by Ljotun 
Sv.einson and Anecdotes by H. E. John¬ 
son 

Printed by the Viking Press Ltd., the 
book is 176 pages, paper covered, 
the format like that of the Icelandic 
Canadian. It contains 170 pictures, 
mostly of the old pioneers, and will 
sell for $2.00 postpaid. For the present 
orders may be sent to Paul Reykdal, 
979 Ingersoll St., Winnipeg, or John 
Guttormson, Lundar, Man. 
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Dr. Stefansson's Memory Honored 



Dr. Jon Stefansson 


A $5,000 scholarship in memory of 
Dr. J6n Stefansson of Winnipeg has 
been accepted by the senate of the Uni¬ 
versity of Manitoba. 

Awarded by a daughter, Miss Martha 
G. Stefansson of Philadelphia, only 
surviving member of the family, the 
income from the scholarship will be 
used annually to purchase opthalmo- 
scopes for worthy students in fourth 
year medicine. 

Until his death in 1936, Dr. Stefans¬ 
son practiced medicine in Winnipeg 
as an eye, ear, nose and throat special¬ 
ist. An older half brother of Mrs. Aug¬ 
ust Blondal, he was born in Iceland 
Aug. 10, 1878 and came to Canada in 
1888 with his parents, Stefan Peturs- 
son and GuSrun Jonsdottir. By work¬ 
ing as a farm laborer during the sum¬ 
mer and fall months the ambitious 
youth was able to complete his medical 
course at the U. of M. in 1911, but 
only after having on more than one 
occation dropped out for a year to 
earn additional funds. Later he took 



Miss Martha G. Stefansson 


post graduate courses in London, Par¬ 
is, Vienna and Berlin. 

Always greatly interested and active 
in the progress of medical science, he 
did much to advance the work being 
done in his special field of medicine, 
and was successful in inventing a new 
method for the treatment of glaucoma. 

Stefansson devoted himself to his 
chosen work with a true humility bord¬ 
ering on consecration, was to his pati¬ 
ents a healer and a friend, and to his 
associates an esteemed and honored 
co-worker. He is remembered also for 
his valued contribution to the cultural 
and educational life of his community. 

In 1916 Dr. Stefansson married 
Joanna Piliposkwa, a Russian colorat¬ 
ura soprano, who had appeared in op¬ 
era in Vienna and other European 
centres. During the Bolshevik rebellion 
she fled along with her brother, an 
archbishop of the Greek Catholic 
church, to New York. Later she came 
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to Winnipeg where she met Dr. Stef- 
ansson. Mrs. Stefansson died in 1932. 
They had two children, Nicholas who 
died in 1939 at the age of 18, and 
Martha who with her generous gift has 
now honored the memory of her fath¬ 
er. 

After their father’s death the child¬ 


ren went to live with their mother’s 
people in the U. S. A. and Miss Stef¬ 
ansson who is a graduate from Temple 
University, Philadelphia, as a Bachelor 
of Science in Medical Technology, is 
now engaged in X-ray laboratory work 
in Philadelphia. She is also studying 
voice and piano. 


The SigurcJson’s Launch a Community 

Enterprise 


Genial Mayor MacLean of St. Boni¬ 
face snipped the scarlet ribbon and 
sent a ball rumbling down the alley. 
His wife followed suit on an adjoining 
alley, and the presidents of two bowl¬ 
ing associations did likewise, while 
nearly two hundred assembled guests 
applauded. 

It was Saturday evening, October 16, 
and the grand opening of the Corona¬ 
tion Bowling Alleys, built, owned and 
operated by Mindy Sigurdson and his 
family. As Master of Ceremonies, Ar¬ 
thur Morrison, radio sports editor, in¬ 
troduced Mayor MacLean and other 
civic leaders and sports celebrities. 
Then Mindy stepped to the mike and 
spoke for the Sigurdsons, thanking all 
those present for making the opening a 
success and promising that the utmost 
would be done to make bowling condi¬ 
tions ideal in the Coronation Alleys. 

There seems to be nothing about the 
beautiful alleys that isn’t ideal. Situat¬ 
ed in Norwood, which is part of St. 
Boniface, and not too far from the 
heart of Winnipeg, they are a wonder¬ 
ful recreational contribution to the 
community, and were booked solid six 
months before the opening. There are 


three floors of 8 lanes each, separately 
air conditioned, with sound proofing 
and fluorescent lighting. Each floor 
has a large lounge and spacious, well 
fitted powder room. There is also a 
board room, where local organization# 
have already held meetings, and a 
shining, streamlined snack bar on the 
first floor. The top floor is reserved 
for the family residence. 

Sarah and Mindy Sigurdson have 
four children, two of whom are mar¬ 
ried, and all are involved in the Coron¬ 
ation Bowling Alleys. Pauline oper¬ 
ates the Snack Bar, and young sister 
Pat helps her. Gwen is married to Mr. 
Roy Kinzie, who with John Sigurdson, 
shares with Mindy in the operation of 
the business. 

Mindy was a builder and contractor 
for years and has always had a way with 
wood, so it’s not surprising that these 
alleys and -the home above them give 
an impression of beauty and honest 
strength of construction. He is brother 
to John Sigurdson, of the Sigurdson 
Mill Works in Vancouver, (see: Icel. 
Can. Autumn ’47), and their two wives 
are sisters. All the millwork in the 
building was supplied by his brother’s 
factory. 
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Mob nobbing, With Mobbied 


By CAROLINE 

BEAUTY IS WHERE YOU FIND IT 

“Isn’t that beautiful?’’ Mrs. Bjarna- 
son exclaimed. “Look at the colors!” 

Her ccompanion’s glance followed 
hers to the window of the train. “What’s 
beautiful?” she asked without enthus¬ 
iasm, “I can’t see anything but weeds.” 

They were returning to Winnipeg 
from Gimli, and Mrs. Gudmundur 
Bjarnason (Dora to her friends) had 
found a' wealth of beauty in the color¬ 
ful spread of prairie “weeds” touched 
by a late summer frost. It was loveli¬ 
ness that defied verbal description, but 
captured by her inner vision, the pic¬ 
ture would keep until she could garner 
odd moments from her busy days to 
confine it to canvas in oils. 

Mrs. Bjarnason is blessed with senses 
that absorb the beauty around her and 
the urgent desire to express and share 
her joy in it in a tangible manner. In 
her home are oil paintings, often re¬ 
produced from tiny postcards, that 
have attained life-like reality because 
she has the artistic temperament cap¬ 
able of being stimulated by such com¬ 
monplace things as picture post cards 
and casually spoken words and phrases. 
Such is the picture of Gullfoss that 
hangs in her living room. Visitors from 
Iceland have marvelled at its likeness 
to the famous falls and the true por¬ 
trayal of clouds, sky and rugged sur¬ 
roundings. 

There is also a beautiful picture of 
Holy Cross Mountain, its majesty soft¬ 
ened into the white of mountain mist 
subtly changing into blues and greys 
and all the other colors that nature so 
often blends into a single picture. 

Mrs. Bjarnason has been told that 


GUNNARSON 


she is particularly adept at painting 
mountain scenes, but there is no lack 
of feeling in her painting of a tiny 
homestead that might be native to any 
part of the world. A neat little shack 
stands at an independent distance from 
a protecting grove of elms, darkening 
from a bright, sun-warmed green to a 
deep shadowy green under a peaceful 
summer sky. When she visited at Graf¬ 
ton, N. D., she found this delightful 
scene outside her bedroom window, so 
she took it home with her. 

Very quaint is her small painting of 
an old Icelandic snuff horn and snuff 
box lying on a table against a back 
drop of rich red. 

As a very young girl, when her name 
was Halldora Johnson, she spent much 
of her spare time and money taking 
painting lessons from Frank M. Arm- 
ington, who was Winnipeg’s prominent 
art teacher in those days. Later he went 
to Europe and his works have been 
hung in the Art Gallery at Louvre, 
France, and in the Royal Academy in 
London. When Mr. and Mrs. Arming- 
ton left Winnipeg they wanted to take 
a few promising students with them 
for an advanced course abroad. One 
of the chosen was Dora Johnson, but 
such a venture was financially far be¬ 
yond the young working girl. She re¬ 
mained in Winnipeg and later became 
the wife of Gudmundur Bjarnason. 

All through the busy years she has 
never abandoned her art. Her beauti¬ 
ful pictures have taken shape in odd 
moments snatched from work-loaded 
days, in the midst of rearing eight 
children and supervising a home that 
has always radiated generous hospital¬ 
ity through wide open doors. Strong 
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supporters of church, temperance 
lodges and many other good causes, the 
Bjarnasons have given freely of their 
time and resources to the community. 

Mrs. Bjarnason also finds time to 
wield the needle, crochet hook and 
other homely instruments of art. She 
has a lovely crocheted bedspread, num¬ 
erous fine doilies and dainty handker¬ 
chiefs, exquisitely embroidered lunch¬ 
eon sets and a rare old piece of batten- 
burg she made when she was a young 
girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bjarnason’s eight child¬ 
ren have all taken active part in Ice¬ 
landic community life in Winnipeg. 
Ingibjorg sings in the choir of the First 
Lutheran church, Steinunn is an active 
member of the Icelandic Canadian 
Club. They live at home, as does 
their brother, Jon. Halldor, Lara, Sol- 
veig and Dilla are married. Dilla does 
a great deal of voluntary radio work at 
Yellowknife, where her soldier husband 
is stationed. Tommy, the youngest, is 
a veteran of World War Two. He has 
inherited his mother’s talent and is at 
present taking a course at Meinzinger 
Art School, at Detroit. 

★ 

NEVER TOO OLD TO BE YOUNG 

Upstairs, in a house on Agnes Street, 
lives Mrs. Kristin Johnson, a lady who 
is well known and well loved in the 
Icelandic community in Winnipeg. 
Her hobby is painting, and her joy is 
giving her dainty handiwork to friends 
and to the Ladies Aid of the First 
Lutheran church. Almost like yielding 
to a golden touch, these pretty trea¬ 
sures have for years lured many dollars 
into the coffers of that organization at 
their annual bazaars. 

This interview was my first acquaint¬ 
ance with Mrs. Johnson, but having 
met her, I can readily understand why 


so many people speak of her with warm 
affection. In her seventies, this kindly, 
frank-mannered woman has the eager¬ 
ness to create pretty things which sets 
apart those souls that can never grow 
too old to be young. For how can a 
mind get around to growing old when 
it gives constant hospitality to bright 
and colorful ideas. 

All about the room stood gracefully 
shaped clear glass vases, plates, jars and 
other novelties with roses, heather and 
rich green foliage in varying arrange¬ 
ments, blooming upon them by the 
grace of oils and Mrs. Johnson’s nimbly 
wielded brush. Some were dry, some 
drying and some partly completed. — 
Lovingly fashioned, with a friend in 
mind, nearly all were predestined by 
their creator to take their places in 
certain houses. Her cushion covers, 
painted on black satin in rich floral 
design are very beautiful. 

When Mrs. Johnson was younger, 
she liked to paint pictures, but they 
made very nice gifts and few are left to 
brighten the walls of her own home. 
There is, though, a picture of the moon 
shedding silvery beams on still, dark 
waters, a mountain scene and a little 
painting of still life. Then there is one 
that I fancy, of a dusky Indian maiden 
pensively dreaming beside a waterfall. 

When she was a very small child, 
Mrs. Johnson came from Iceland with 
her father, Magnus Sigurdson. A young 
girl of eighteen, she took a few painting 
lessons from a Danish woman in Win¬ 
nipeg, and it has been her hobby ever 
since. She could never give it up. 

She is fond af music, and when she 
was younger she played the piano and 
guitar. At sixteen she joined the choir 
of the First Lutheran church and sang 
with that group without a break until 
she was twenty-five, when, as a young 
wife and mother, she occasionally had 
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to take time off. But on her seventieth 
birthday the choir felt the urge to 
celebrate, for Mrs. Johnson had been 
their loyal supporter for over fifty 
years, so they gave her a party. 

She is the widow of Thorsteinn 
Johnson, a gifted violinist who per¬ 
formed and taught music in Winnipeg 
for thirty years. Their eldest daughter, 
Violet, was a musician of note up to 


her death in New York seven years ago. 

Mrs. Johnson has five children liv¬ 
ing. Edward, in Vancouver; Magnus 
Leonard, in Winnipeg; Mrs. Evelyn 
Hildal, Mrs. Anna Gibson, and Arnold, 
married to the former Betty Eyjolfson, 
daughter of the late Gunnsteinn Eyj¬ 
olfson, well known writer and music¬ 
ian of pioneer days. They both teach 
music in Vernon, B. C. 


Agnes Sigurdson Recital 



Miss Agnes Helga Sigurdson 


When Agnes Helga Sigurdson gave 
a recital sponsored by the Icelandic 
National League, at the Playhouse 
Theatre, October 14, she won the ac 
claim of the critics of the two Winni¬ 
peg dailies, and the approval of a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 

S. Roy Maley of the Winnipeg Trib¬ 
une calls her “virtuoso-poet of the 
piano”, and says among other things: 

“Art is long and the years of serious 
study were triumphantly indicated in 
the assured mastery of technique and 
authority of interpretation revealed by 


the young artist in a program of ex¬ 
acting demands, comprising the same 
numbers she will play at her Town 
Hall debut in New York, January 15. 

“Again Thursday, one heard the im¬ 
peccable execution, the finely modu¬ 
lated tone which, even in fortissimo 
passages, never asked more of the in¬ 
strument than it had to give, and, not 
least, the authoritative approach that 
bespoke artistry rather than mere 
piano performance. 

“In lofty mood, she gave an illumin¬ 
ative exposition, based on scholarly 
foundation, of the Chorale in F. Min¬ 
or, by Bach-Busoni, which was also 
touched with feeling that came from a 
responsive heart and understanding 
mind. 

“There was lovely singing tone in 
Chopin’s Impromptu in F Sharp Major, 
Op. 36, with fluency, grace and poetic 
feeling. The Polonaise in F Sharp 
Minor, was a decided contrast, with 
dramatic, richly hued pictures and in¬ 
triguing stories vividly presented in 
tone painting”. 

F. A. Morriss of the Free Press re¬ 
marks on her revealing “virtues of 
musicianship, taste’, and goes on to say: 

“Miss Sigurdson’s tonal palette is a 
wide one. She is capable of a big, un- 
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forced tone and she can, when the oc¬ 
casion warrants it, shade it to a beauti¬ 
ful pianissimo. Indeed, the gradation 
and control which Miss Sigurdson 
showed Thursday night evokes admir¬ 
ation for the sound training she has 
been given. The large audience showed 
its approval in no uncertain fashion. 

“The Bach Prelude at once gave the 
audience a taste of Miss Sigurdson’s 
ability to get a large, singing tone from 
her instrument, as well as her fine 
sense of phrasing and dynamics. 

The Beethoven was well played, and 
finely thought out, but it also disclosed 
the fact that die pianist has a certain 
“coldness” which will doubtless, dis¬ 
appear in time. When she can summon 
up more warmth and personality she 
will really astonish an audience.” 


Three years ago Miss Sigurdson went 
to New York to study with Olga Sam- 
aroff Stokowski and during the last 
year she has studied with Mme. Emma 
Boynet, who is assistant teacher to Isi- 
dor Philippi in New York. 

Last summer Miss Sigurdson flew to 
Iceland where she gave three recitals 
in Reykjavik and Akureyri, and then 
spent the summer at L’arpege, France, 
studying with Mme. Boynet at her sum¬ 
mer villa. 

At the end of October Miss Sigurd¬ 
son left for New York to resume her 
studies with Mme. Boynet and prepare 
for her New York recital at Town Hall, 
January 15. 

Before leaving Winnipeg she record¬ 
ed two recital programs to be sent to 
Iceland for broadcasting. 


Club News 


In honor of Mrs. Louise Gudmunds 
who is leaving soon for California, her 
music was featured at the opening 
meeting of the Club, Nov. 8, in the 
Good Templars hall. 

Mrs. Elma Gislason and Elmer Nor- 
dal sang her duet “Visnar Vonir”, and 
Mrs. Gislason sang HarmaljocS, Mamma 
TLtlar aS Sofna, Dagarnir, Be Still, 
Song of Seasons, and Caprice. Accom¬ 
panist was Mrs. Jona Matthiason. 

Miss Thora Asgeirson, who has once 
again distinguished herself in the field 
of music, diis time winning two schol 
arships, played two piano numbers, — 
First movement of Schuman’s Sonata 
Op. 22, in G minor and Chopin’s Im¬ 
promptu in A flat major. 


The president, Mr. Axel Vopnfjord, 
paid tribute to Mrs. Gudmunds for 
her fine participation in all of the 
club’s activities, and especially her work 
in collecting original musical composi¬ 
tions of North American composers of 
Icelandic extraction. The large, ap¬ 
preciative audience took this opportun¬ 
ity to thank Mrs. Gudmunds for her 
good work in the musical field during 
her stay in Winnipeg. 

Mrs. Gudmunds is returning to her 
home in California after staying for 
three years here with her aged parents, 
Mr. apd Mrs. Nikulas Ottenson. 

Her address will be 3039 Hillegass 
Ave., Berkeley 5, Calif. 
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OUR WAR EFFORT 



Y 1/c U.S.N.R. PAUL F. REYKJALIN 

Born at Mountain, N. D., April 1915. Enlist¬ 
ed in U.S.N.R. Dec. 1942. Served at receiving 
station, Pearl Harbor, Commander Service Force 
Pacific, advance base personnel administration, 
Hawaii, Naval training stn., Great Lakes, Ill.; 
Naval Personnel Separation Centre, Toledo, 
Ohio, Naval Separation Centre, Camp Wallace, 
Texas. 

Son of the late Halldor H. and Margaret 
(Bjornson) Reykjalin, Chicago, III. U.S.A. 


Sqd.-Ldr. E. I. Swanbergson 

FLT.-LIEUT. ARNI ARNASON 

Born at Gimli, Man., Jan. 26, 1919. Enlisted 
in London, Ont., June 1940. Received his wings 
at Summerside, P.E.I., Apr. 17,1941. After taking 
an instructor’s course at Trenton, Ont., he serv¬ 
ed as flying instructor at Aylmer, Fort William, 
Ont., and Saskatoon, Sask. Embarked overseas 
Nov. 29, 1943. Served overseas until March 30, 
1945. Discharged at Winnipeg, June 30, 1945. 


Y 1/c Paul F. Reykjalin 

SQD. LEADER EINAR INGIBERG 
SWANBERGSON, A.F.C. 

Born at Geysir, Man., Nov. 13, 1907. Was 
Pilot Officer in R.C.A.F. reserve force. Joined 
active service Jan. 27, 1941. Served with No. 1 
Training Command in Ontario throughout serv¬ 
ice career on flying instructional duties. Award¬ 
ed the King’s Commendation Nov. 1943 and Air 
Force Cross Jan. 1,1946. Discharged Mar. 7, 1945. 

Son of Mr. & Mrs. Swanberg Sigfusson, 
Geysir, Man. 


Son of HloSver Agust and Anna Halldora 
(Thorvaldson) Arnason, Riverton, Man. Flt.-Lieut. Arni Arnason 
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A.S. GRETTIR MARINO SVEINSON — 

Born Nov. 29, 1924 at Elfros, Sask. En¬ 
listed in the Canadian Navy June 10, 
1942. Trained at the West coast of 
Canada. Took a course in submarine 
detection at Halifax, N. S. Served 12 
months at sea, mainly in the North 
Atlantic. Was discharged Dec. 1944. 
Was 7 months in hospital. Son of Mrs. 
Margaret (Hallson) and the late Mar- 
teinn Sveinson, Elfros, Sask. 


L.-CPL. WALTER OLAFSON.— Bom at 

Tantallon, Sask., May 3, 1907. Enlisted 
with Saskatoon Light Infantry July 4, 
1940. Later joined Lord Strathcona’s 
Horse (R.C.). Trained at Dundurn, 
Sask., Camp Borden, Ont., and Debert, 
N.S. Embarked overseas Nov. 1942. 
Served in England, North Africa, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland and Germany. Dis¬ 
charged Sept. 11, 1945. Son of the late 
Mr. & Mrs. Gudmundur Olafson, Tan¬ 
tallon, Sask. 



L.-Cpl. C. M. Anderson 


3n Jlemortam 

★ 

L.-CPL. CLIFFORD MacDONALD 
ANDERSON 

Born at Winnipeg, Man., July 9, 1906. 
Enlisted with the Royal Canadian En¬ 
gineers, Pioneer Battalion, Sept. 1939. — 
Trained at Toronto, Ont. He passed away 
May 22, 1940. He is survived by his wife, 
Ena, who has been an active member of 
the Icelandic Canadian Club, and one 
son Carl. 

Son of the late Mr. & Mrs. Ami Anderson, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

* 
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F.O. Jon Willmar Thorleifson Petur C. Thorleifson 

F.O. JON WILLMAR THORLEIFSON— Born at Logberg, Sask., Aug. 13. 1916. Enlisted 
in R.C.A.F. April 1942. Trained at Saskatoon, Sask., and other parts of Canada. 
Discharged 1945. 

PETUR C. THORLEIFSON —Born at Logberg, Sask., March 18, 1919. Enlisted in the 
Canadian Army 1942. Trained in Vernon, B.C., and other parts of Canada. Served 
in Italy and Germany. Discharged 1945. 

Sons of P. C. and RagnheiSur Thorleifson, Vancouver, B.C. 



T5 Cpl. SIGURDUR MARVIN GUDMUND- 

SON —Born at Winnipeg, Man., June 
12, 1924. Joined U.S. Army Nov. 18, ’43. 
Spent IV 2 yrs in So. Pacific and Japan. 
Awarded American Theatre Service 
Medal, Asiatic Pacific Service Medal, 
Good Conduct Medal and Victory Med¬ 
al. Discharged April 24, 1946. Son of 
Gudmundur and Gudrun K. Gud- 
mundson, Gardar, N.D., U.S.A. 



PTE. JONAS BOGI JONASSON— Born 
Jan. 13, 1912 at Siglunes, Man. Join¬ 
ed the Canadian Army May 13, 1943. 
Served in Canada. Discharged Nov. 
17. 1945. Son of the late Jonas Krist¬ 
ian and Gudrun GuSmundsddttir 
Jonasson, Siglunes, Man. 


■k 
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Six In One 
Family 
★ 


ABLE SEAMAN AS- 
GEIR EASY — Born 
at Ebor, Man., Jan. 
2, 1922. Enlisted in 
R.C.N.V.R. June ’41. 
Trained at Winni¬ 
peg, Man., and Es¬ 
quimau, B. C. 

■k 


Sons and daughters of 
Mr. and Mrs. (Ragn- 
hildur Johnson) Easy 
New Westminster, B.C. 



Sgt. Alfred St. Jean Easy 


formerly Ebor, Man. 


A.B. Asgeir Easy 



Cpl. Thelma Easy Miss Thora Easy Pte. Inga Easy 


CPL. THELMA EASY —Born at Renwer, Man., Nov. 18, 1923. Enlisted with C.W.A.C. 
1943. Trained at Kitchener, Toronto, Ont. Stationed at Ottawa, Disch. Aug. 1946. 

MISS THORA EASY —Born at Renwer, Man., Nov. 18, 1923. Went overseas 1944. 
Served with Canadian Naval Headquarters, London, Eng. Returned Oct. 1946. 

PTE. INGA EASY —Born at Renwer, Man., 1925. Enlisted in C.W.A.C. 1944. Trained 
at Kitchener, Ont. Stationed at Vancouver, B. C. 

SGT. ALFRED ST. JEAN EASY —Born in London, Eng., Feb. 5, 1917. Enlisted with 
Winnipeg Light Infantry June 1942. Transferred to Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders Sept. 1942. Was wounded in Normandy. Later at the Rhine sent to 
Echelon Canadian Army Headquarters. Discharged Dec. 1945. 

LAC. H. H. EASY-^Born at Ebor, Man., May 16, 1920. Enlisted in the R.C.A.F. 1940. 
Trained at Winnipeg, Man. and St. Thomas, Ont. Stationed at Summerville, 
P.E.I., and Rockcliffe, Ont. Served overseas in 1945. Returned to Canada and is 
in the permanent force. 
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Snjolaug. Sigutdion Piano Pecital in JSew If otic 



Snjolaug Sigurdson 


When Snjolaug Sigurdson gave her 
recital October 14, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
the following review was written by 
Russell Horn, New York music critic, 
and sent to the Icelandic Canadian for 
publication: 

“Already heard some weeks ago in 
association with Pearl Palmason in the 
latter artist’s violin recital in Town 
Hall, Manhattan, Miss Sigurdson 
brought her highly developed talent 
to Brooklyn and last night presented a 
well balanced programme of piano 
music at Hanson Place Auditorium. 
.—“The Bach chorale which opened the 
recital received impressive treatment at 
Miss Sigurdson’s hands, and was fol¬ 
lowed by Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 90. 
This was given a singularly cool and 
detached performance which led this 
listener to suspect that the pianist’s 
objective approach to the work was 
deliberately chosen, so far as the open¬ 
ing movement was concerned. The 
verve and warmth projected by Miss 
Sigurdson in the finale were more 
effective by contrast. 


“Four Brahms pieces came after, to 
complete the first part of the recital. 
Brahms is somewhat merciless in his 
demands, both technical and intellect¬ 
ual, and the Rhapsody, Op. 79 No. 1, 
can be only too easily made maudlin 
by the sentimentalist, or repellently 
severe by the unimaginative virtuoso. 
Miss Sigurdson escaped both pitfalls. 
She communicated the poetry of the 
composition and much of its fire. But 
it was in the playing of the Intermezzo 
Op. 116, No. 6 that the Canadian artist 
showed a real flair for Brahms. In the 
wistful and idyllic song which follows 
and is followed by an almost harsh 
tempestuousness, and which illumin¬ 
ates and mellows the whole work, Miss 
Sigurdson caught its delicacy and its 
nostalgia which Brahms so often and 
so unexpectedly enchants us with. It 
was a beautiful piece of piano playing. 

“Hindemith’s difficult Sonata No. 2 
and the Pavane of Ravel call for 
nimble fingers and a grasp of musical 
architectonics. Miss Sigurdson demons¬ 
trated that she possessed both. To in¬ 
vest the Hindemith sonata with emo¬ 
tional appeal is something of a feat. 

“The B. Flat Minor Scherzo of 
Chopin completed the programme. 
The same qualities in Miss Sigurdson’s 
playing that gave interest to her rend¬ 
ering of Brahms were evident in the 
Scherzo. It is a work that will never 
become hackneyed: being a thing of 
beauty, it will be a joy forever. And 
Miss Sigurdson, last night missed none 
of its poetry. 

“The artist’s very attractive appear¬ 
ance, her poised platform manner, and 
her modest air added much to a very 
fine performance”. 

Russell Horn 
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Placed Tjkixcl in 



Ethel Christine Valgardson 

Ethel Christine Valgardson, of 
Taber, Alberta, took third place in the 
“Miss Canada’’ beauty contest held at 
Hamilton, Ont., Aug. 12 and 1,3. The 
winner of the contest, Miss Jean Ferg¬ 
uson of Halifax, represented Canada at 
the “Miss America” contest held later 
in Atlantic City. 

To enter this beauty contest Miss 
Valgardson journeyed the farthest of 
any of the 35 hand-picked beauties 
who competed for the honors. Previ¬ 
ously she had won the title of “Miss 
Southern Alberta”, being picked from 
among 14 lovely contestants at a pag¬ 
eant sponsored by the Lethbridge 
Junior Chamber of Commerce on July 
1st. There she was presented with a 
bouquet of roses and the R. A. Raw- 
orth silver cup given for the first time 
this year. To enter the Canadian wide 
event she travelled to Hamilton by 
plane, accompanied by her mother, 
with all expenses paid. She was also 
presented with many gifts including a 
complete wardrobe, cosmetic sets, ac¬ 
cessories and many other valuable it- 


Atidd Canada Contedt 

ems, all donated by Lethbridge merch¬ 
ants. 

In the “Miss Canada” contest, the 
third Dominion beauty pageant, at 
Hamilton the girls were judged not for 
beauty alone, but for their general 
culture, poise, charm and talents: Miss 
Ferguson, is a radio singer, while Miss 
Valgardson is a pianist of note. Her 
award in third place was $1000 scholar¬ 
ship to further her studies. In addition 
she shared the honors showered upon 
the contestants and was among the ten 
girls picked to take part in the show 
of radio and movie comedians, Olsen 
and Johnson, at the Canadian Nat¬ 
ional Exhibition at Toronto. 

Ethel Christine is a daughter of 
William Valgardson a well known 
farmer of Taber, Alta., and his wife 
May. Her paternal grandparents were 
Petur Valgardson who came from Ice¬ 
land to Spanish Fork, Utah in 1876, 
and his wife Kristin. They farmed in 
Utah for 20 years and Petur was one 
of the missionaries sent to Iceland for 
the Mormon Church (Latter Day 
Saints). In 1903 he came to Canada, 
his family arrived a little later, and 
took a homestead near Taber, Alberta. 
Ethel’s mother. May, is a daughter of 
Ingeborg (Ingibjorg) SigriSur Jonson, 
who was born at Hvammi in Langadal 
Iceland, came to Spanish Fork in 1876, 
and a year later married John Johnson 
who had come from Westman Islands, 
Iceland. May Johnson came to Alberta 
in 1907 and was married to William 
Valgardson in 1910. There are three 
daughters, besides Ethel, all of whom 
are married, and four sons. 

Ethel is in her fourth year at the 
Utah State Agricultural College at 
Logan, Utah, her major subject being 
Interior Decorating. H. D. 
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He Refuses to Grow Old 



A. S. Bardal 


There was something very special 
about the eighty-two year old smile of 
Arinbjorn S. Bardal as, with his wife 
beside hin, he conducted his family 
into the First Lutheran church Sun¬ 
day, October 24. His ruggedly hand¬ 
some head sat proudly on his broad 
shoulders and his tall, prepossessing 
figure was more erect than ever. 

This was indeed a special occasion! 
By a miracle of planning he had man¬ 
aged to arrange for all their twelve 
children, whose homes are scattered 
far and wide on this continent, to come 
home for this day. It was a big surprise 
for Mother on her 68th Birthday. Inci¬ 
dentally this gave the whole family, to¬ 
gether with a host of relatives and 
friends, a chance to felicitate with 
Emily Bardal who with her husband, 
Mike Sullivan, had come home from 
Seattle to spend two days of her honey¬ 
moon with ‘Papa’ and “Mamma’. 

As they sat in their accustomed 
seats in church, the seats that have 
seldom been empty during the forty- 


eight years of their married life, an 
overflowing thankfulness filled the 
hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Bardal for to¬ 
day they were, for the first time in 
many years, surrounded by all the 
children, many of the sons- and 
daughters-in-law, and several grand¬ 
children. 

Yes, they felt that their lives had 
been abundantly blest with good 
health, security, the joyous fellowship 
of many friends and, last but not least, 
this fine group of children, each succ¬ 
essful in his or her chosen field of en¬ 
deavor. 

Rich, also, have they been in their 
service to the community. Mrs. Bardal 
who came from Iceland as a child of 
six years, was confirmed in the F. L. 
church and ever since has been associ¬ 
ated with its work. For over forty years 
she has been a member of the Senior 
Ladies’ Aid and one of its outstanding 
workers. In the work of the Lutheran 
Women’s League she has served loyally 
and efficiently; and in every way she 
has been her husband’s helpmate, and 
ever present support in his continuous 
work in the Temperance field. 

As for Bardal, truthfully, one mar¬ 
vels at the abounding energy of this 
youthful octogenarian. At close to 83 
years of age, he still goes curling reg¬ 
ularly twice a week during the season, 
and is an outstanding bowler, being 
twice winner of his club’s bowling 
events. He never misses the hunting 
season, and younger men may well look 
to their laurels in order to top his bag 
of ducks and deer. 

An enthusiastic angler he is familiar 
with many of Manitoba‘s lakes and riv¬ 
ers. In order to roam freely far afield 
seeking the fisherman’s delight he built 
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himself a trailer for his car, equipped 
with a bed and stove. He is interested in 
all the activities of his community, and 
the one thing he persistently refuses 
to do is to grow old! 

But it is perhaps as the owner, for 
fifty-five years, of Bardal’s Funeral 
Home that he is best known, and also 
for his tireless devotion to the cause 
of the Order of Good Templars. He 
joined the Icelandic I. O. G. T. lodge 
“Skuld” in 1889 and since then has 
been active in the Order. He first took 
office in the Manitoba Grand Lodge 
in 1908, and has now been Grand Chief 
Templar for over 25 years. He repres¬ 
ented Canada in the International del¬ 
iberations of the I. O. G. T. in Norway 
in 1914, in Denmark in 1920, London, 
Eng., in 1923, Philadelphia, U.S.A. in 
1927, Sweden in 1930 and Holland in 
1933. 

On November 22, this year he re¬ 
joiced with the Icel. lodges “Hekla” 
and“Skuld” when they celebrated their 
60th anniversary. 

Mr. Bardal has taken an active part 
in many other community projects. 
He was president of the First Lutheran 
church 1919 — 1921 and Manitoba 
Grand Master of the I. O. O. F. Man¬ 
chester Unity in the year 1908. In 1920 
he was elected councillor for the muni 
cipality of North Kildonan, Man., and 
for 17 years represented that municip¬ 


ality until in 1942 when he moved into 
the city. 

A. S. Bardal who came to Canada in 
1886, was born April 22, 1866 in Svart- 
arkoti, BarSardal, Iceland. His parents 
were Sigurgeir Palsson and Vigdis Hall- 
dorsdottir. His first wife Sesselja, died 
in 1899 and in 1900 he married 
Margret Ingibjorg Olson. All their 
twelve children have taken profession¬ 
al or business training and three of the 
sons, Neil O., Karl L., and Paul S., the 
youngest, are associated with their 
father’s business in Winnipeg. Also in 
this city are two daughters, Signy, a 
graduate of Success Business College, 
and Agnes, Mrs. H. C. Comae, a nurse. 

The oldest son, Major Neil Ofeigur 
Bardal, is a Hong Kong veteran and 
was for three and a-half years prisoner 
of war there. 

The other children are: Adalbjorg, 
Mrs. N. Jones, (a daughter of the first 
marriage), operates a private nursing 
home in Vancouver, B. C.; Emily, Mrs. 
M. Sullivan, Asst.-Supt. New Doctor’s 
Hosp., Seattle; Svava, Mrs. A. Kerr, a 
nurse, Vancouver; Osk, Mrs. S. Davis, 
New York; Helga, Mrs. C. W. Byers, 
Port Arthur, Ont.; Arinbjorn Gerard, 
Flin Flon; and Margret, B.Sc. in Home 
Ec. (U. of M.) and post graduate 
course in Social Service (U. of B. C.), 
engaged in social work in Saskatoon, 
Sask. 

There are also eighteen grand¬ 
children. H. D. 


Comes To The Front Again 


Thora Asgeirson has distinguished 

herself again by winning two scholar¬ 
ships, which were awarded to her re¬ 
cently by the Department of Music at 


the University of Manitoba. The Schol¬ 
arships were the University Women’s 
Club scholarship and the Effie Dafoe 
scholarship. 
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yioung. Icelandic Pianist in JSew \jotk 


On October 3, Rognvaldur Sigur- 
jonsson, young pianist flew from Ice¬ 
land to give his second recital in New 
York’s Town Hall. The following night 
he gave a concert in Washington D. C. 

On October 19, 1946 Mr. Sigurjons- 
son gave his first Town Hall recital, 
but really made his American debut 
when he played at the National Gall¬ 
ery Washington, D. C., in 1944, follow¬ 
ing two years of study in New York 
with the eminent pianist Sascha Gor- 
odnitzki. The music critic, Elena De 
Sayn, of the Washington Evening Star 
says of that recital: 

“A piano recital which suggested the 
grandeur and virtuosity of by-gone 
days was given by the young and tal¬ 
ented Icelandic pianist, Rognvaldur 
Sigurjdnsson last night at the National 
Gallery. 

“Although young in years Mr. Sig- 
urjonsson is already a master of diff- 
erant schools and periods which he 
presents authoritatively.” 

After describing in glowing terms 
the artist's handling of the various 


works on his programme, she conclud¬ 
es by saying: 

“It was rather surprising to find in 
an Iceland pianist Slavic warmth in the 
manner of interpretation and approach 
of Prokofieff’s and Chopin’s numbers. 
The recital was concluded with a 
stunning performance of Schumann’s 
difficult ‘Toccata’”. 

Mr. Sigurjonsson, born at EskifjorS- 
ur, Iceland in 1918, is the son of Sig- 
urjon Markusson and his wife SigriSur 
Bjornsdottir, now living in Reykjavik. 
His mother’s sister, Mrs. Sveinsina 
Berg lives in Tacoma, Wash. He is 
married to Helga, daughter of Gunnar 
Egilsson, who was for many years in 
New York city. They have one son 
four years old. 

This brilliant young pianist has 
studied with Arni Kristjansson in 
Reykjavik, and Marcel Ciampi in Par¬ 
is, and has given many recitals in Ice¬ 
land, Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 
He is at present teaching at the Acad¬ 
emy of Music in Reykjavik. 
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Government Superintendent for V.L.A. 


It was a pleasant duty to interview 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius S. Crawford of 
Ottawa in the charming living room 
of Dr. and Mrs. Backman on Garfield 
St., when they were in Winnipeg early 
in November. 

Mr. Crawford was here to attend the 
convention ,of the Retail Implement 



Mr. Julius S. Crawford 


Dealers’ Ass’n., where he gave an ad¬ 
dress showing progress in volume of 
settlement, and outlined future mach¬ 
inery requirements of veterans on the 
land. 

Since the inception of the V. L. A. 
in 1943 Mr. Crawford has held the 
position of Superintendent of the 
machinery and equipment Branch of 
the V. L. A. for the Dominion Govt.; 
and he was on his way back to Ottawa 
after attending similar conventions 


across the Prairie provinces and visit¬ 
ing district offices of Implement deal¬ 
ers from Winnipeg to Vancouver. 

Mr. Crawford’s long and varied ex¬ 
periences in the implement business 
fitted him well for taking his present 
position. 

He was born on a farm near Winni¬ 
peg, his parents being the late Jakob 
Crawford (see Icel. Can., Winter 1947) 
and his wife, Helga Thorsteinsdottir. 
At the age of twenty he moved with 
his parents to Alberta, and ever since 
he has been associated with the imple¬ 
ment business. 

Mr. Crawford’s first wife, Halla 
(Eynuinclson) died in 1936 and three 
years later he married Bernice Bailey. 
There are seven children. A son, Jack 
is engaged in advertizing for the Ott¬ 
awa Citizen; two sons, Clare and Ralph 
are in the implement business and a 
daughter, Marjorie, is with T. C. Air¬ 
ways. 

Tall and distinguished looking, Mr. 
Crawford has hitherto enjoyed excel¬ 
lent health, likes playing golf and 
shooting. He is also an ardent worker 
in wood-craft and has spent many 
happy and constructive hours in his 
well equipped basement work-shop. 

But his present position is making 
very heavy demands on his energy, and 
the doctor says, “Ease up a little and 
curb your energy now and then”. And 
Julius Crawford smiles contentedly 
and says, “That won’t be so hard, for 
after all my family is my ‘hobby’. And 
he looks affectionately at the charm¬ 
ing and youthful looking Mrs. Craw¬ 
ford, who is such a vivid and vital part 
of the group although she sits quietly 
in the rocking chair and knits. H. D. 
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Scholarships and Graduates 



Dorothy Mae Jonasson, a young Viol¬ 
inist, was awarded the Jon Sigurdson 
I.O.D.E. Scholarship at the Department 
of Music of the University of Manitoba. 

Dorothy is the daughter of Sigur- 
bergur Oscar and Laura (Borgfjord) 
Jonasson of Winnipeg (formerly of 
Riverton, Man.). 

★ 

Among the scholarship winners an¬ 
nounced at the commencement exer¬ 
cises of United College, held at the 
Westminster church, 29. Oct., last, was 
Thor Thorgrimson of 627 Agnes St., 
Winnipeg. 

Thor won the Rev. J. W. Churchill 
scholarship of $75.00, awarded annual¬ 
ly to the student with the highest stand¬ 
ing in Third Year Arts, whose course 
includes at least two of the following 
subjects: English, History or Philo¬ 
sophy. 

A veteran with more than five years 
of overseas service, Thor was married 
in England in 1943 to Miss Pamela 


Thomas of Topsham, Devonshire. — 
They have one son, Stefan Edgar. 

Thor, now a student in Fourth Year 
Arts, is the son of Mrs. Sigrun Thor¬ 
grimson of 600 McGee St., and the late 
Rev. Adam Thorgrimson, of Lundar, 
Man. 

★ 



Gudbjorg Eggertson, school teacher 
from Siglunes, Manitoba, was awarded 
the Ethel M. Lupton prize for having 
the highest aggregate marks in her 
grade in Theory (Counterpoint, Har¬ 
mony and History) at the Manitoba 
University School of Music. 

This work,*which covers a number of 
years of study, was covered by her in 
4^ months at night school along with 
her work of teaching school and study¬ 
ing voice and piano as well. 

Miss Eggertson is the daughter of 
Mrs. Svanhildur Sigurgeirson, Siglunes, 
Man., and the late Eggert Sigurgeirson. 

★ 
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Sveinbjorn Eggert Peterson was 
awarded a $100.00 scholarship at the 
Commencement Exercises of United 
College in Westminster church, Thurs¬ 
day evening, October 28, 1948, by the 
United Church Womens’ Club, for 
Grade XI. 

This scholarship was based on merit 
and good Christian character. The Is- 
bister scholarship won by him in June 
was a forerunner to this scholarship. 



Last June, Petrina Louise Sigurdson 
graduated as nurse from Wesley Mem¬ 
orial Hospital, Chicago, which is af¬ 
filiated with Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. She is a daughter of the 


late Tryggvi Sigurdson, formerly of 
Morden, Man., and Mrs. Pauline Sig¬ 
urdson, now resident in Winnipeg. 
Miss Sigurdson is at present pursuing 
her calling in Chicago, doing private 
nursing. 

Harold A. C. Johnson, U. of M. 

graduate, 1947, B.Sc., (Honors, and 
Kennedy prize in Geology) and award¬ 
ed one of the $450.00 bursaries in 
1947, by the National Research Coun¬ 
cil, received his Master of Science (in 
Geology) from the U. of M. in Novem¬ 
ber. His subjects were: Major — Econ¬ 
omic Geology, and Minor — Mineral¬ 
ogy and Crystallography. His thesis 
was “Rock Alterations and Metamorph¬ 
ism at Cochenour Williams Gold Mine, 
Red Lake, Ontario”. 

Harold is the son og Prof, and Mrs. 
Skuli Johnson, Winnipeg. 

* 

At the twenty-second Austumn con¬ 
vocation of the U. of B. C., these stud¬ 
ents received their degrees: 

Mrs. Bernice Roe Leydier, Master of 
Social Work. She is a daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bogi Bjarnason of Vancou¬ 
ver, B. C. 

Arnor Kondrad Egilson, B.A., Van¬ 
couver, B. C. 

Walter Charles Brynjolfson, B.A., 
Vancouver, B. C. 

James Edward Thorsteinson, B.Sc. in 
Agriculture, White Rock, B. C. 


YOUNG CELLIST 

An interesting visitor from Iceland, 
Erling Bengsten, passed through Win¬ 
nipeg last summer. He was on his way 
to study the Cello under the world 
famous Cellist and teacher, Piatigorsky, 
at the Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia. 

On leaving Iceland he was awarded 
a $10,000 subsidy for a two year course 


at the above mentioned Institute, by 
the Musical Club of Reykjavik, Ice¬ 
land. 

When Mr. Piatigorsky came to know 
Erling and his ability as a rising Cellist 
he invited him to his home in New 
York and taught him during the sum¬ 
mer without charge. 

Erling is the nephew of Chas, Niel¬ 
son of Winnipeg. 
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Einar Hjorleifsson Kvaran in Winnipeg 

(Continued from page 26) 


in Logberg July, 29. Aug, 5 — 19, Sept, 
9 — 16, 1891 and was then separately 
published. 

Two other translations by Kvaran 
at this time deserve particular mention, 
one in verse the other in prose (1) In 
Logberg Jan 27, 1892 Kvaran publish¬ 
ed a poem of Tennyson’s. Kvaran call¬ 
ed it Rispar. Tennyson’s title is Rizpah 
and the piece was first published in 
1880; its name comes from 2 Sam. XXI 
and the story is based on an incident 
which Tennyson found in a magazine 
called Old Brighton, about an old 
woman of Brighthelmstone groping for 
the body of her son at night in the 
Downs, who had been hung in chains 
for highway robbery. The theme evi¬ 
dently appealed to Kvaran, because it 
dealt with an outcast of society and had 
a sort of psychological interest. (2) The 
prose piece was one which Kvaran did 
superlatively well. It was the famous 
speech of Wilfred Laurier seconding 
Hector Langevin’s motion of adjourn¬ 
ment of the Canadian House of Com¬ 
mons on the occasion of the death of 
John A. MacDonald (Logb. IV. June 
17, 1891). It was one of Laurier’s best 
rehearsed efforts and Kvaran in his 
version retains all the merits of its utt¬ 
erance. 

20 . 

The crowning achievement of Einar 
in these years is his short story Vonir. 
It was written in 1888, read by the 
author on one or two occasions (Logb., 
July 29, 1890) and later published in 
Iceland, 1890. Gestur Palsson with his 
usual discernment recognized the im¬ 
portance of this story in his review, 
(published in Heimskringla IV. 41, 


Oct., 9, 1890). It was almost at once 
translated into German (by Miss Leh- 
mann-Filhes, 1894) and into Danish 
(along with Kvaran’s story Upp og NiS- 
ur, by Holger Wiehe). 

This little story is very important 
in the development of Einar’s mental 
powers, as he himself confessed (Vest- 
urfor, Akureyri, 1909): 

“Among other things I had written 
Vonir there. I had flung myself down 
one hot June day after luncheon and 
had scarcely fallen asleep. Then 1 
dreamt the main substance of the story 
especially the occurrence at the Immi¬ 
gration Hall. I suddenly awoke restless 
with desire to proceed to write this 
down and I began on the same day. I 
had other tasks to which to attend, but 
I nevertheless finished it on the third 
day. I marvelled at this speed, espec¬ 
ially because the story was utterly dis¬ 
similar to everything that I had at¬ 
tempted to write before, and I was 
nearly thirty. I had then read little 
about psychology and nothing that is 
based on observations and experiments 
of psychologists of modern times”, (p. 
47). 

“ One thing I knew after those three 
days, that I was not prevented from 
doing what I desired most of all to do, 
but which I had at the same time 
doubted my ability to do — to tell 
stories. And I was as joyful as a child”, 
(p. 48). 

As this masterpiece of forty-five 
pages occupies a unique place in the 
literature of Icelandic immigrants to 
Canada, some effort is here made to 
reproduce the matter as well as the 
manner of it. 

The arrival of the Icelandic imrni- 
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grants in Winnipeg is Einar’s dramatic 
mise-en-scene. 

“Onward! Onward against the 
wind, sun - fraught, flaming - hot 
which breathes on the immigrant 
if he thrusts his head out of the 
window of the train. Onward, 
over the prairie immeasurable, 
infinite, full of peace, reminding 
of the rest eternal. Onward, to 
the land of wonder, the land of 
promise, the land where friends 
and fellow-countrymen await one, 
impatient to bid one welcome, to 
embrace one, to kiss one; the land 
where wealth and contentment 
and luck and liberty and honour 
await one, and leap into one’s em¬ 
brace as soon as one arrives, the 
land which the officials at home 
said was hell, but which the em¬ 
igration agents said was Paradise! 
Onward! Onward!” 

“And onward rushes the engine 
with all its tally of immigrant 
coaches behind it, hissing, pant¬ 
ing and shrieking, as if it were at¬ 
tracting men’s attention to the 
fact that they too can become 
tired on the prairies, and that life 
can lay hold of them unpleas¬ 
antly, even though no govern¬ 
mental chains constrain them”. 
Everything is in commotion from 
restlessness and anticipation; the immi¬ 
grants can nowhere stay still, none 
save Olafur, lanky, and uncouth who 
sits still, as if he hears nothing and 
sees nothing. But he is not an insensate 
and thoughtless shore-rock in all this 
rioting surf of seething expectation; 
he is utterly overcome by the intens¬ 
ity of his feelings, for he has his sweet¬ 
heart Helga to meet at the journey’s 
end — his sweetheart to whom he had 
given all he had in the world — 130 
kroners to pay for her fare to America. 


Now after arduously saving anew for 
two years for his own ticket, he was 
to join his plighted lass in the land of 
promise. 

The description of the scene at the 
station at the arrival of the train is 
extremely vivid: the seething sea of 
life, the clamant antitheses; the new 
arrivals from the homeland, clumsy in 
their movements, and dressed like Ice¬ 
landic farmers for a church service in 
a rural district on a winter Sabbath, 
and on the other hand, the Icelandic 
folk who greet them, arrayed in the 
new American mode, and thinking and 
speaking and behaving to some extent 
in accordance with their new environ¬ 
ment. 

When Olafur sees his sweetheart he 
can hardly recognize her; her confus¬ 
ion at encountering her lover, this 
country clown, is so embarrassing, that 
she takes to flight. With native per¬ 
sistence, Olafur goes in pursuit of her 
and when he overtakes her, occur brief 
and awkward exchanges. When Olafur 
senses her perfidy, and in a panic 
seizes her by the hand, Helga shrieks 
at him “I detest you, you lubber, and 
if you do not let go of me in the 
twinkling of an eye, I will call the pol¬ 
iceman and have you locked up”. And 
with that she wrenched herself free 
from hin and ran away. 

Olafur’s shifting feelings at this be¬ 
trayal are felicitously delineated and 
deserve to be reproduced in full. Finally 
he wanders westward out of the city, 
and comforts his soul in solitary child¬ 
like weeping. “There was no voice on 
the prairie, no sound, save the sooth¬ 
ing tolling of bells, was brought to his 
ears from the city, for the sound of 
bells is borne further than any other 
urban din”. 

“The peace of the prairie took 

possession of him. The passions 
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dissolved and again coalesced like 
the cloud-clusters in the southern 
sky. And thereby they lost their 
poignancy and pierced him no 
longer. But instead it seemed to 
him that his breast inflated and 
bulged out as if it was going to 
break.” 

“And then he flung himself 
down on the prairie and wept, 
wept like a child, at first in hard 
squalls and with loud sobbing, 
then quietly, subdued and lightly. 

It was not courageous of him, but 
he did not need to be ashamed of 
himself. No one heard it, save the 
prairie — the prairie that hence¬ 
forth was to be his only beloved, 
and is better than most sweet¬ 
hearts. For she makes men richer, 
while many a sweetheart makes 
them poorer; for she never turns. 
her back on a man, for she is 
ever-young and ever-strong, and 
and never dies away from a man, 
but on the contrary, takes a man 
into her arms, when the man him¬ 
self is dead, and embraces him to 
eternity; the prairie, immeasur¬ 
able, infinite, which is full of 
peace, and reminds one of the 
rest eternal.” 

It would be tempting to go on now 
to consider a slender volume of five 
stories which Kvaran called Smaelingar. 
Although these pieces were written in 
Iceland and some of them published 
there separately, they were brought 
together and published in Winnipeg 
by Olafur S. borgeirsson, in 1908. Thus 
after two decades, was the cycle of co¬ 
operation between the first editor and 
the first printer of Logberg finally 
rounded out. One of these is unique: 
Go3 BoS; a reviewer in Heimir V. p. 120 
called it the most significant allegory 


that has been composed in Icelandic. 
My translation of this prose jewel is 
to be found in the American-Scandin- 
avian Review. Vol. 8; 1920, pp.689-691. 
It is in miniature work of this sort, 
rather than in his full-length novels, 
that Kvaran achieves perfection. 

21 

But Kvaran’s decade in Winnipeg is 
now over and I must bring my recount¬ 
ing of it to a close. The departure of 
Kvaran and his family was fittingly 
recognized by a farewell banquet in 
their honour. It was held in Delmonico 
Hall in Market Square and was attend¬ 
ed by fifty-five men and women. It was 
given by the Logberg Printing Comp¬ 
any, with its president Arni FriSriks- 
son presiding. W. H. Paulson read an 
address from the executive of the org¬ 
anization which was signed by some 
other persons as well. Kvaran was pre¬ 
sented with a gold watch and a purse 
of $235.00 (Logb. April 11, 1895). On 
April 8 Kvaran and his family depart¬ 
ed from Winnipeg; his departure from 
the station was attended by hundreds 
of men and women (Logb. June 11, 
1895). The family reached Iceland May 
7, 1895 (Logb. June 6, 1895). After that 
Kvaran visited Canada twice, as has 
been remarked earlier, and always 
took a deep interest in the doings of 
his fellow-countrymen, who dwell in 
America. 

In retrospect the question must oc¬ 
cur to one: Why did this leader, so 
popular and influencial, so suddenly 
withdraw from the scene of his many 
and well-appreciated endeavours? A 
ready answer is not at hand but some 
consideration in respect to it may be 
advanced. One may brush aside the 
reason suggested by O. D. in Sunnan- 
fari that Kvaran was tired of the bick¬ 
ering in the Winnipeg community. 
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Kvaran himself in his lecture on West¬ 
ern Icelanders is definitely inclined to 
minify the elements of discord in the 
Icelandic colony. In any case Kvaran, 
proceeding to an editorial post in Ice¬ 
land, would be well aware that fierce 
bickerings were no less common in 
Rvik. than in Winnipeg. One may be¬ 
lieve that Kvaran weighed this fact 
against his opportunity of becoming 
the associate editor of the best news¬ 
paper in Iceland (Isafold) under the 
ablest editor of the 19th century — 
Bjorn Jonsson — who was the eloquent 
advocate of various reform movements 
so dear to the heart of Kvaran. 

Further, one may conjecture that 
Kvaran came too old to Canada to be¬ 
come completely orientated there; he 
was a cultured European with no real 
liking for frontier life. In addition his 
health was never robust. During his 
stay in Winnipeg, two illnesses of his 


are on record, in 1890 (Logb. Aug. 13) 
and in 1894 (Logb. June 16). Indeed 
after his return to the homeland, Kvar¬ 
an spent a winter in the Mediterranean 
to recuperate. It was there, at Ajaccio 
in Corsica, that he composed his most 
idyllic story Litli Hvammur in which 
are imbedded two nostalgic poems on 
Iceland (1897). Although Einar had tak¬ 
en for his family-name Kvaran — the 
name of a Celtic king in Dublin whose 
sister Olafur Tryggvason, King of Nor¬ 
way (Saga of 6. T. Ch. 33) espoused — 
and had a considerable element of patri¬ 
cian pride in him, he always remained 
Icelandic to the core. His abiding ad¬ 
vice to Icelanders in America was that 
they should serve well the land of their 
adoption, but never lose their Iceland¬ 
ic worthwhile characteristics. In this 
regard during his decade in Winnipeg 
Kvaran set a personal example which 
Canadians of Icelandic origin may well 
remember. 


Lodges Celebrate 


The Icelandic lodges of the I.O.G.T., 
“Hekla” and “Skuld”, celebrated their 
60th anniversary, November 22, with a 
concert in the I.O.G.T. hall, on Sar¬ 
gent Ave. A. S. Bardal presided, and 
the programme included a moving pic¬ 
ture, musical items and readings of 
original verse 

Speakers were, Dr. R. Beck, Dr. S. J. 
Johannesson and Dr. R. Marteinsson, 
who outlined the history of the lodges, 
whose workers, though now greatly re¬ 
duced in numbers are still working 
loyally in the Order, and accomplishing 
much good in community activities. 

The I.O.G.T. hallrwhich was built in 
1905 by the combined efforts of the 
two lodges, had just been redecorated 


inside and out, and is still owned and 
operated by them, entailing a good deal 
of voluntary labor. 

Apart from their work in the tem¬ 
perance field the lodges have ably sup 
ported various social services of the 
community, and given generously to 
the Red Cross and other welfare organ¬ 
izations. All these things were remem¬ 
bered and remarked upon by the 
speakers, and by all those present. The 
two lodges have recently contributed 
the sum of $2,000 to the Chair of Ice¬ 
landic Language and Literature, now 
being established at the University of 
Manitoba. 

Following the programme refresh¬ 
ments were served in the lower hall. 
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IN THE NEWS 


ICELAND SHOWS THE WAY 

Col. George Drew, Progressive Con¬ 
servative national party leader, speak¬ 
ing at the opening of ultra modern 
additions to two suburban schools, 
Nov. 18, revealed to the large audience 
in the Broadview school auditorium 
that the new additions were the out¬ 
come of his unscheduled visit to Ice¬ 
land late in 1943, when he was ground¬ 
ed there on his way back to Canada 
from Britain by air. 

“There, in this 1,000-year-old city of 
Reykjavik, capital of Iceland, with all 
its ancient history and folk lore, I saw 
two of the most modern schools I had 
ever seen”, the former Ontario Premier 
said. “They were constructed just be¬ 
fore the war and contained every mod¬ 
ern device then known — glass walls, 
good lighting, efficient heating — every¬ 
thing one could think of”. 

As a result of his Iceland visit, Col. 
Drew said, a committee which he set 
up as minister of education, studied 
the application of his newly acquired 
information to the designnig of new 
schools in Ontario. 

The construction of the addition to 
Hilson and Broadway avenue public 
schools in Westboro was then launched 
under his administration. These em¬ 
bodied, he said, many of the features 
developed by this committee. 


Halldor Sigur&sson 

CONTRACTOR & BUILDER 

1156 Dorchester Ave. 

Telephone 404 945 
Winnnipeg, Manitoba 


WINS ESSAY PRIZE 

This summer there was an elaborate 
celebration at Swan River to celebrate 
the 50th aniversary of the pioneer set¬ 
tlement in the Swan River valley. 

In connection wth the festivities-, the 
Home Making School committee 
awarded a prize of $70 for the best 
essay written about the event by a Swan 
River student. The winner of the prize 
was Audrey L. Vopni, and her essav 
was published in the local paper. Aud¬ 
rey is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wal¬ 
ter Vopni, and a granddaughter of 
Jakob A. Vopni, who came to the 
district in 1898 and whose vivid des¬ 
cription of his pioneering days there, 
“Homestead Experiences” was publish¬ 
ed in the Icelandic Canadian, Summer 
issue, 1947. This article was re-printed 
in the Winnipeg Tribune on the edi¬ 
torial page, Saturday July 12, 1947. 


COURTESY 
IS OUR MOTTO 

JACK ST. JOHNS 
DRUG STORE 

SARGENT at LIPTON 
Phone 33 110 

THE FAMILY DRUGGIST 


Subscribe to 
THE 

ICELANDIC CANADIAN 
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Cornerstone Laid 


More than a 1000 people attended 
the ceremonies of laying the corner¬ 
stone for the Old Peoples’ Home last 
September, at Mountain, N. D., which 
is said to be the smallest incorporated 
city in the United States, its popula¬ 
tion being around 200 persons. 

Governor Fred G. Aandahl gave the 
address of the day, and supervising the 
laying of the cornerstone was Gamaliel 
Thorleifson, now 83, who came to the 
community in 1891. 

The structure will be 102 by 50 feet, 
will accommodate 40 inhabitants and 
five staff members, and will cost about 
70,000. The Icelandic congregations of 
Hallson, Mountain, Vidalin, Peters, 
and Fjalla, all served by Rev. E. H. 
Fafnis sponsored the project, but con¬ 
tributions have been received from 
people of Icelandic descent in all parts 
of Canada and the States. 

During the last year the little village 
of Mountain manifested its spirit of 
progress and co-operation, by under¬ 
taking another major community pro¬ 
ject, that of constructing a municipal 
water system. Suitable water sources 
were located a short distance away and 
Mountain was required to incorporate 
as a city in order to arrange for the 
system. Says Mayor M. F. Bjornson, 
“Mountain had barely enough people 
to meet the requirements of a popula¬ 
tion of 200 for corporation”. 

Water mains have been laid by the 
city, with residents having water 
brought to their homes privately. The 
system will be constructed to the Old 
People’s Home. About $16,000 of this 
$21,000 project was borrowed from the 


residents, most of whom subscribed to 
the loans. 

Members of the building committee 
of the hbme are: F. M. Einarson, Alvin 
Melstad, Allic Magnussen, Gudman 
JonaSson, Einar Einarson, Joe Peter¬ 
son, Ari Benson, Victor Sturlaugson of 
Langdon, secretary; and Mr. Fafnis, 
ex-officio member. Einarson was in 
charge of cornerstone program with 
Mr. Fafnis. Mayor Bjornson extended 
greetings. Music was furnished by the 
Langdon band. 

During the afternoon luncheon was 
served by the combined Ladies Aids of 
the parish under leadership of Mrs. A 
V. Johnson, Mrs. F. A. Bjornson, Mrs. 
B. J. Olgeirson and Mrs. H. J. Hall- 
grimson of Mountain; Mrs. Grant 
Swanlow, Mrs. A. Magnuson and Miss 
S. Goodman of Eyford; Mrs. J. E. John¬ 
son, Mrs. Sam Johnson and Mrs. L. 
Johnson of Gardar; Mrs. William Vi- 
vatson, Mrs. Armstrong and Mrs. Ed. 
Markel of Vidalin; and Mrs. Einar 
Einarson, Mrs. Wilfred Johnson and 
Mrs. S. K. Johnson of Hallson. 

Food for the affair was donated by 
residents of the community, and pro¬ 
ceeds were given to the building fund. 

Choice of Mountain as location for 
the home was partially due to the fact 
that the community is the “home spot” 
of a large part of the country’s Ice¬ 
landic population. The Icelandic 
church at Mountain is the oldest on 
the continent, and was built in 1884. 

The community was settled in 1878, 
by a group headed by Rev. Pall-Thor- 
laksson. 
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LAYING THE CORNERSTONE 


S. K. Hall’s Hew music llow Available 

ICELANDIC SONG MINIATURES, Vol. II, eight songs: Lott ]pu 
langforull legSir; A Sprengisandi; Hjarta mitt og harpa; I Remember; 
VogguljoS; Farewell; Prayer at Eventide; and Remorse; with text in 
Icelandic and English. Price $1.75. Order from S. K. Hall, Wynyard, 
Sask., or Icelandic Canadian. 
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Kjarval Is Like That 


Johannes Kjarval is a great artist in 
a country famed for the quality of its 
landscape painters and the quantity of 
their production. 

Kjarval, now in his 60’s, is one of the 
few artists with the genius for captur¬ 
ing the incredible colors of Iceland — 
the violets and blues and purples of 
the ocean and the fjords on a sunny 
day . . . the pastel greens of the Esja 
mountain range overlooking Camp 
Belmont and the area where so many 
American GI’s and Canadians trained 
during the war. 

Kjarval does not sign his landscapes. 

“Who”, he asks, “could fail to recog¬ 
nize a Kjarval?” 

A friend of mine in Reykjavik has a 
massive Kjarval in oils hanging on his 
wall, a study of a brook flowing down 
a chasm in the volcanic lava. 

It is unsigned, of course. 

“And I dare not take it back to Kjar¬ 
val and ask for a signature,” my friend 
says sadly. 

Like many men of genius, Kjarval 
has his eccentricities. You know what 
he might do? 

“He would return my painting with 
a signature, right enough, but along 
with the signature he might add, say, a 
futuristic harp or a distorted and fan¬ 
tastic clock painted in directly below 
the waterfall. He does it constantly. 


Along with the bold and vigorous 
canvasses that capture the fierce beauty 
of Iceland’s mountains and glaciers, 
Kjarval applies his skill and fantasy and 
futuristic designs. 

In this field he often paints directly 
from the tube, squeezing out the paint 
straight to the canvas and working in 
the design with the end of the tube. 

Kjarval once was negotiating with a 
rich Icelander for the sale of one of his 
large landscapes. A truly fabulous price 
was offered. 

Kjarval said he would think it over. 

In the meanwhile, the scrub-woman 
at his studio chanced to bring in a 
pullover — a sweater — on which she 
had labored — just for Kjarval. 

He was touched and wanted to do 
something for her. She wanted noth¬ 
ing: it was just a little gift made in 
spare time. 

Kjarval finally insisted that she ac¬ 
cept a painting. Any one she wanted. 
Hesitatingly, the old woman studied 
the landscape for which the fabulous 
price had been offered. 

“I like that one”, she said. 

And that was the one she got, abso¬ 
lutely free. 

Kjarval is like that. 

Nat. A. Barrows 

—From Free Press Prairie Farmer. 
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M C C 


URDYC? UPPLYj^O.Ltd. 


BUILDERS' 


SUPPLIES 


c 


and COAL 


SARGENT AND ERIN STREETS WINNIPEG, CANADA 

Telephone 37 251 

SAND AND GRAVEL PITS AT BIRD’S HILL, MANITOBA 
READY MIXED CONCRETE 


ITS A LITTLE THING TO SAY 
BUT WE APPRECIATE YOUR 
PATRONAGE . . . WE SHAL T, 
CONTINUE TO MAKE EVERY 
EFFORT TO MERIT YOUR 
GOODWILL 

MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


PertKs 


CLEANERS — LAUNDERERS 
FURRIERS 
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If The Peoples Of Europe Could Have: 


B l. Ample food and clothing 

2. The Canadian way of living with its 

They would think this indeed to be 

“A VERY HAPPY CHRISTMAS” 

We have all these Blessings 
and more, including: 

1. Low cost electricity, the lowset cost on 

2. Plenty of Employment 

3. New industries coming to us, making 

4 . No material damage through War 

5. Happy children and Happy United 

; ■ We should be exceedingly 

HAPPY AND THANKFUL FOR THESE BLESSINGS 

Our Contribution to these Happy conditions includes: 

1. Providing you with the most up-to-date ransportation equipment and 
service you have ever had and a 

2. More than S8.000.000 addition to our Seven Sisters Falls power plant to 
provide more low cost electricity. 

WINNIPEG ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DUTCH OVEN LOAF 


furs.... fashions.... men’s Wear 

HOLT RENFREW 

Portage at Carlton 
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WINNIPEG'S FRIENDLY HOTEL 

THE 

MARLBOROUGH 

In The Heart Of Everything 

THE BEST FOOD IN TOWN 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 


— COFFEE SHOP — 
Open All Day For Light Lunches 
After the Show Snacks 

— DINING ROOM — 
Sunday Dinner Always 
A Treat 


ALWAYS ask your 
Grocer for 

"BUTTER-NUT 

BREAD" 

Rich as Butter — Sweet as a Nut 


mjMwm 


CO. LTD. 
PHONE 37 144 


For 

Number One Quality 

Milk 

Cream 

and 

Butter 

PHONE 201101 

MODEM DAIRIES LTD. 


fie Satisfied 


Deal at the 

HARMAN’S 

DRUG STORES 

PORTACE & SHERBROOK 
SARGENT & TORONTO 


Phone: 34 561 
23 455 


Asgeirsons 

698 SARGENT AVE. PHONE 34 322 


See Us For 

PAINTS, WALLPAPER & 
HARDWARE 
SPORTING GOODS 


BROWN & 
RUTHERFORD 
LIMITED 

• 

LUMBER * MILLWORK 

TELEPHONE 57 111 
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Jf ollinJ wot thb 

FURS AND LADIES FINE APPAREL 

FOR WOMEN WHO ARE STYLE CONSCIOUS 

BUDGET TERMS AVAILABLE 
WINNIPEG — REGINA — CALGARY 


“l&ace on €artfu .. 

May the spirit of Christmas stir the 
hearts of men, of all nations, to unite 
in understanding, fellowship and good¬ 
will so that the whole world may move 
forward to bring peace, plenty, and 
security for all. 


. *. #oobtotU Cotoarb JHen” 



The Dominion Bank 


Seven (Blanched 
in ^Winnipeg 
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Packed by BLUE RIBBON LIMITED, Toronto—Winnipeg—Vancouver 
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YOU LIKE IT-IT LIKES YOU 


HASTINGS & SONS LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
PLANT - 200 McPHILLIPS ST. 


WHEN YOU WANT 
THE BEST IN 
BAKING 

CALL 

Baldwinson’s 
Sherbrook Home Bakery 

749 ELLICE AVE. PHONE 37 486 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
OF ALL AGES 


MAIN ST. AT BANNATYNE AVE, 
WINNIPEG 


Flowert* Telegraphed Everywhere , 
VICTOR SCOTT 

311 Donald St. — Phone 93 404-5-fl 
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Kings Ltd . 

Smart Apparel for 

Men and Women 

of discretion 


THE FRIENDLY STORE 

396 PORTAGE AVE. 
WINNIPEG 


Compliments 0 / 

ROSE & 


853 Sargent Ave. 


Phone 24 185 




DR. L. A. SIGURDSON 

528 Medical Arts Bldg. 


Office Ph. 94 762 


Res. Ph. 72 409 


ANDREWS, ANDREWS, 
THORVALDSON & 
ECCERTSON 

Attorneys 

Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg. 
Portage at Garry St. 
Phone 98 291 


J. J. SWANSON LTD. 


* Rentals * Real Estate * 
Insurance * Loans 

308 AVENUE BLDG. 


Keystone Fisheries Ltd. & 
Perfection Net & Twine Co. 

G. F. Jonasson, Pres. & Man. Director 
404 SOTT BLOCK, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
Phone 95 227-8 



tTUNTED BY THE VlKING PRESS LTD., 853 SARGENT AVE. WPG. 































